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HE RULE of rotation confers today on the representative 

of France the honor of presiding at the first sitting of 

the session of foreign ministers, which is being held in 
application of the decisions taken at the conference of the 
four heads of Government last July. 

This is an honor whose value I recognize and whose weight 
I appreciate. But I am also convinced that with your help, this 
responsibility can become the most amiable of duties. 

! would first like to thank the United Nations Organiza- 
tion, which offers us for the second time a generous hospitality, 
with all the privileges of a perfectly ‘organized technical staff. 

Then, Sirs, | would like to limit this preliminary statement 
to a few observations of a general sort, on the character of the 
task which is confided in us and on the conditions for its 
effectiveness. 

Above all, I believe, we ought fully to recognize the respon- 
sibilities which are ours. At no moment, under no pretext, 
should we allow this realization to be obscured 

In July, the Geneva conference raised immense hopes 
throughout the world. 


PLEDGE By BiG FouR RECALLED 


For the first time—and this is perhaps the fact of historic 
importance—the heads of government who carry the weight 
of the destiny of mankind, of hundreds of millions of men, 
solemnly proclaimed that their common aim was to eliminate 
henceforth the recourse to force in international relations, that 
their common desire was to found a durable peace on solid 
bases 

They were not content to define this objective and to affirm 
this desire. They further wrote out the directive which today 
constitutes the framework for our work, and which traces the 
great lines of the search for possible solutions. 


By HAROLD MACMILLAN, Gi. Brit. 
By JOHN FOSTER DULLES, U. S. 


They gave us the mission to advance in this search and to 
achieve positive results. In the accomplishment of this mission, 
we have no right to disappoint the patience of our peoples. 

As far as we are concerned, we ought not to be satisfied 
with simply feeding the hopes of our peoples with the inten- 
tions of statesmen. We ought, henceforth, to transform by a 
stubborn effort, with a clear-cut aim, the hopes which have 
just been born into reality. 

How can we do this? The respect for a certain number of 
simple rules, it seems to me, ought to help. 

The heads of government laid out a limited program, which 
can be transformed into a series of precise questions. To 
those precise questions we have to give precise answers, that 
is, clear and concrete replies. 

Too often, in the past, the exchanges of views in which 
representatives of our governments participated were trans- 
formed into platforms—from whose height each addressed 
the public opinion of the others. 

Too often our discussions have been only an interminable 
alternation of successive monologues. 

We ought, first of all, bend all our efforts to resist the 
temptation—all too natural and all too easy—to make long 
speeches. 

A conference is not a series of closed monologues, where 
each side simply stays within its own viewpoint and remains 
deaf to the viewpoint of the others. 

It ought to be a series of open dialogues, where the human 
contact which allows one man to put himself in the place of 
the other, and to understand the other, can be established and 
maintained. 

There is no real progress without mutual comprehension. 

Let us try, then, sir, to recover this spirit of dialogue which 
we had lost to some extent. 

Of course, we cannot here and now settle everything, all 
art once. 

The framework which is laid out for us is vast, by the very 
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VYACHESLAV M. MOLOTOV 


importance of the problems whose study is proposed to us. 

Burt even so, it remains sufficiently restricted to prevent us, 
without any misunderstanding, from straying. 

The time factor ought to play a role in the course of our 
deliberations. It can be an ally in certain cases. In others, it 
can become an adversary. 

But we must not assign everything to time, systematically, 
in the notion that it will offer us solutions to the problems 
which can and ought to be settled, here and now, by the 
responsible powers. 

The problem of disarmament, by its complexity, will de- 
mand of us an effort of long duration. In this domain, without 
doubt we cannot only come to an agreement of a certain 
number of preliminary measures which can be conveniently 
grouped in an initial synthesis, susceptible of practical and 
rapid application. 

On the other hand, it is clear that on the first pont of the 
agenda—German unity and security—there is no obstacle to 
an immediate decision on details of a plan designed to link 
the realization of German unity with the development of a 
security system. 

Without such a decision, further progress would not be 
possible. 

This does not mean, incidentally, that once such a decision 
has been taken, the conditions for its realization cannot be 
methodically progressive, in such a manner as to take all the 
legitimate interests at stake into account. 

Another essential point: 

To give each the certainty of a true security; we must 
create the conditions of a more assured peace for everyone 
taking into account the real facts and legitimate interests of 
one another. 

Realism demands that we take into consideration all aspects 
of reality, never closing our eyes more or less voluntarily, on 
any of these. 

To take account of the legitimate interests of each means, 
evidently, to respect the sense of these interests such as each 
has freely conceived it. 

Peace cannot be achieved by attempts at division. 

Peaceful coexistence absolutely excludes any maneuver 
tending to destroy the very bases of the existence of the other 
side. 

As far as we are concerned, it is in this spirit that we have 
come here. We, as far as we are concerned, do not agree with 
the political philosophy which the Soviet often proclaims. But 
we do not at all dream of denying to the Soviet peoples, or to 
any other people, the right to adopt it. Nor do we dream of 
using diplomacy as a weapon to combat this philosophy. 

Our hope is that the rapprochement of the two parts of the 
world, today divided, will lead progressively to the easing of 
these differences. 

This is why the French Government attaches some import- 
ance to the point on our agenda concerning contacts between 
East and West. 

As long as the division of the world continues, the security 
of West Europe remains tied— in an indissoluble way—to the 
organizations of Western security and it would be, in these 
conditions, an illusion to speak of a Europe united on the 
plane of security. 

On the other hand, it ought to be possible, by diversifying, 
multiplying and intensifying the economic, culrural and 
human contacts between the two parts of Europe, to move 
progressively toward the reconstruction of a unified Europe by 
the very creation of a new climate. : 

This ideal is perhaps distant. 

It is, in any case, according to this and toward this that the 
French Government has once and for all defined and orientated 
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its policies within the limits imposed on it by the current 
division of Europe. Because we have not lost the hope of 
extending to the dimensions of all of Europe the ideal of 
cooperation which we have adopted for the area of Western 
Europe. 

We are here, then, to negotiate—that is, to search among 
equal partners for solutions which will respect the fundamen- 
tal interests of each. 

If we are not ready, on our part, to make the essential 
elements of our defense and of our security a subject for 
negotiation, we are, however, resolved to go as far as possible 
in the search for reasonable measures which can take account 
of the legitimate needs, interests and concerns of the Soviet 
Union. 

In these negotiations, our responsibilities impose on us one 
last duty: that of refusing the deceit of false solutions, that 
is to say those which mask, more or less cleverly, an absence 
of a solution, or of those which are based on unadmitted mis- 
understandings. 

The issues at stake are too serious for all the requirements 
of intellectual and moral propriety not to be scrupulously 
respected. 

This propriety, placed in the service of the cause to which 
we are attached, will, | am convinced, permit us to achieve 
positive results. 

May I be permitted, in conclusion, to mention the eminent 
personality of President Eisenhower. 

In this very place, hardly more than three months ago, we 
all admired his beaming vitality. Brutally struck, he is today 
happily on the way to recovery. I am certain that I am the 
faithful interpreter of the feelings of all of us if I propose 
that we address to him at the very beginning of our work a 
message of profound friendship and our ardent best wishes. 

Gentlemen, I declare open the meeting of foreign ministers 


By Mr. MOLOTOV 
(Translation from the Russian) 


This conference has been called by decision of the heads of 
government of the four powers. Its task is to discuss the mat- 
ters referred to in the directives agreed upon at the Geneva 
conference. 

The outstanding historic importance of the heads-of-gov 
ernment conference held in Geneva in July is now generally 
recognized, it has served to ease international tension, particu- 
larly in relations among the great powers. It has reflected the 
desire of the peoples to put an end to the so-called “cold war.” 
It has fortified still further the way for continued joint consid- 
eration and settlement of urgent world problems in a spirit of 
mutual understanding and respect for the interests of the 
parties concerned and in accordance with the need to secure 
peace among nations. 

The Soviet Government is highly appreciative of the posi 
tive results arrived at by the heads-of-government conference 
and of the important contribution made to the success of the 
conference by President Eisenhower, Prime Minister Eden and 
Premier Faure. 

At one time statements were being made marked by a desire 
to obscure the positive results of the Geneva conference. 

This is something still to be borne in mind. It is indicative 
of the considerable obstacles standing in the way to achieving 
the objectives set by the Geneva conference. It is our view, 
however, that the desire to consolidate the results achieved 
there and to proceed on that basis is common to us all. 

Our conference will be closely followed in all parts of the 
world. Millions of people are expecting that, as a result of 
the conference, further progress will be made to develop co- 
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Operation among mations, to ease international tension and 
to consolidate universal peace 

All this lays definite responsibilities upon us, the partici- 
pants of the conference. 

Since the Geneva conference, the Government of the Soviet 
Union has taken new steps to further the relaxation of tension 
in international! relations. These steps have met with approval! 
throughout the world 

The first thing to be mentioned is the decision to reduce 
Soviet armed forces by 640,000 men. In taking this decision, 
the Soviet Union has given a practical demonstration of its 
willingness actively to promote the termination of the arms 
race and of its desire further to reduce international tension 
The governments of Poland, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Hun- 
gary, Bulgaria and Albania are also known to have reduced 
their armed forces. 

The Soviet Union has decided recently to relinquish its 
naval base at Porkkala on Finnish territory before the term 
provided for. This has been done in spite of the fact that the 
peace treaty with Finland provides for that Soviet naval base 
to continue until 1997. 

Thus, this year has seen the liquidation both of the naval 
base at Port Arthur on the territory of China and of the naval 
base on the territory of Finland—the two naval bases main- 
tained by the Soviet Union on foreign territories. The Soviet 
Union is no longer in possession of any military bases beyond 
its frontiers. 

These steps by the Soviet Government have served further 
to strengthen the friendly ties with the countries concerned. 
They have been widely commented upon with favor, as an 
example of the way to settle the urgent international problem 
of the military bases maintained by the great powers on for- 
cign territories 

Since the Geneva conference, the Soviet Union has estab- 
lished diplomatic relations with the | West] German Federal 
Republic. A treaty on the relations between the Soviet Union 
and the [East] German Democratic Republic has been con- 
cluded and has entered into force. Normal relations between 
the Soviet Union and both states existing on the territory of 
Germany will, undoubtedly, serve to reduce international ten- 
sion in the center of Europe and have a favorable influence 
on the settlement of the German problem. 

As it takes all these steps and develops the Soviet Union's 
ties and cooperation both with Eastern and Western countries, 
the Soviet Government is guided by the need to back up words 
with deeds in international affairs and, instead of being balked 
by unsettled problems, to move forward step by step and pre- 
pare the ground for the settlement of other matters of a more 
complicated nature. 

The steps taken by the Soviet Union have pointed up the 
fact that great possibilities for furthering the relaxation of 
international tension still lie unused, provided, of course, that 
all the states and, in particular, the great powers act in the 
spirit of Geneva. The unfortunate fact is that far from every- 
body is making use of these possibilities. 

Our conference faces the task of continuing the good work 
begun at the conference of the heads of government. This de- 
termines our principal objectives. 

The heads of government have instructed us to discuss the 
following items: (1) European security and Germany; (2) 
disarmament; (3) development of contacts between East and 
West. 

The great importance of the item on European security and 
Germany was pointed out unanimously by the four heads of 
government—by the chairman of the Council of Ministers 
| Marshal Nikolai A.] Bulganin, President Eisenhower, Prime 
Minister Eden and Premier | Edgar] Faure. The reason for this 
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is obvious. Both the first and the second world wars began in 
Europe. These wars, unleashed by militarist Germany, brought 
the nations of Europe untold suffering and destruction which 
have not yet been made good. 

Particularly great has been the suffering borne by the people 
of the Soviet Union and the people of Poland, Yugoslavia, 
Czechoslovakia, France, Belgium and the other countries of 
Europe which had been attacked by the forces of German 
militarism. We know of the considerable losses suffered as a 
result of these wars also by the German people, who had to pay 
a heavy price for the policy of war adventures pursued by Ger- 
many's aggressive militarist groups. 

In view of this lesson of history and the need to set up cer- 
tain guarantees of a peaceful and tranquil life for the states of 
Europe, we should make every effort to achieve success in 
bringing about security in Europe, which is of vital concern 
to all European nations. 

At the Geneva conference in July the Soviet Government 
made its proposals on this problem. There can be no doubt 
that appropriate agreement on this matter would best help to 
consolidate peace and European security. The Soviet Govern- 
ment proposed that a general treaty for collective security in 
Europe be concluded by all the interested European states and 
the United States of America. The heads of government de- 
cided to refer our draft treaty to the foreign ministers for their 
consideration. When this question comes up for discussion the 
Soviet delegation will advance its arguments in support of 
proposals in question. 

But it should already be pointed out that the principal ob- 
stacle to security in Europe is the existence of military group- 
ings. The beginning in this respect was laid by the North. At- 
lantic bloc. These groupings set countries one against the other 
and stimulate the armaments race. They increase the danger of 
anew war. 

The Soviet Union favors the abolition of military groupings. 
If for certain reasons this cannot be done immediately, we are 
proposing that it be done gradually, but that the way should 
already be paved for the abolition of all military blocs and 
groupings. All steps designed to reduce international tension 
and strengthen confidence among nations meet these purposes. 

It is in connection with the problem of European security, 
which is the principal one facing the nations of Europe, that 
we are to consider the problem of Germany, which is sub- 
ordinate to it. The Soviet Union favors, as heretofore, the set- 
tlement of the German problem in conformity to the interests 
of European security and the reunification of Germany along 
peaceful and democratic lines. 

We assume that in settling the German problem reliable 
guarantees should be set up, so that German militarism may 
not arise again to threaten the peace and tranquillity of the 
nations of Europe. This is the only settlement of the problem 
of Germany's reunification that would meet both the interests 
of the nations of Europe and of the German people themselves. 

It follows that consideration of the German problem inevi- 
tably poses the question as to which course the development 
of the United Germany would take—that of turning her into 
a militarist state integrated, moreover, in the military group- 
ings formed by the Western powers or as a peaceful and demo- 
cratic state standing outside any military blocs and cooperating 
with other states in the consolidation of peace. 

Now that the remilitarization of Western Germany is being 
effectuated in practice on the basis of the Paris agreements 
and it already has joined Western military groupings, new 
obstacles have arisen to the settlement of the German problem. 
Under present conditions an appropriate settlement can be 
brought about only gradually, through a reduction of inter- 
national tension in Europe, with the setting up of a reliable 
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system of collective security and as a result of a rapprochment 
and better cooperation between the two parts of Germany. 

It has been said lately that both European security and the 
settlement of the German problem should be brought about by 
stages. That idea should not be rejected, provided it serves to 
achieve genuine European security and re-establish Germany's 
unity along peaceful and democratic lines. 

These purposes would not be met, however, through such a 
settlement of the German problem when, under the guise of 
Germany's unification by stages, militarism would in fact be 
resurrected, throughout Germany by stages. The resurgence of 
German militarism cannot be accepted, either at once or by 
stages. 

On the other hand, under present conditions when there 
are two German states with different social systems, the settle- 
ment of the German problem should not be sought at the 
expense of the interests of any one part of Germany, at the 
expense of the social achievements of the working people of 
the German Democratic Republic, which are of the utmost 
importance for the German people as a whole. 

It would be quite unrealistic to try to bring about the unifi- 
cation of Germany through a mechanical merger. The settle- 
ment of the German problem is something to be handled, 
above all, by the Germans themselves. Our task is to assist 
them in that respect, rather than to impose upon them any 
plans of our own. 

A most important problem before our conference, the settle- 
ment of which is expected by all the peoples, is that of dis- 
armament. The peoples are right in regarding the present 
armaments race as one of the chief reasons for the existing 
tension and lack of confidence in relations among nations. 

The arms race is deflecting enormous resources and funds 
from peaceful construction and it is making the people bear an 
ever growing burden of taxes and soaring prices. That is a 
fact which no one should underestimate. The peoples are in- 
terested in having the funds now used for the armaments race 
being switched to the improvement of public welfare and con- 
verted into aid to underdeveloped countries and areas. 

Our main responsibility, as we consider the problem of dis- 
armament, is to find ways and means to stop the armaments 
race, to reduce inflated national armed forces—armies, navies 
and air forces—to prohibit atomic weapons and to relieve 
mankind of the danger of atomic war. This can be achieved 
only provided there is a substantial reduction of armaments 
first of all by the great powers and provided steps are taken to 
prohibit atomic weapons, so that this great achievement of 
the human mind and technical progress—the discovery of ways 
to tap atomic energy—may be used for peaceful purposes only. 

It stands to reason that strict international control and an ef- 
fective system of inspection are required in carrying out meas- 
ures to reduce armaments and ban atomic weapons. It would 
be unconvincing, however, to talk about control and inspec- 
tion and at the same time to continue the arms race, to pile up 
atomic and hydrogen bombs and to inflate military budgets. 

As you know, on May 10 of this year the Soviet Govern- 
ment presented its detailed proposals on the reduction of arma- 
ments, prohibition of atomic weapons and removal of the 
danger of a new war. In its subsequent statements, the Soviet 
Government took into account such considerations of the 
Western powers as were directed toward the same goal of 
bringing about disarmament. 


AREAS OF AGREEMENT 
In fact, a wide measure of agreement has now been achieved 
between the Soviet Union, the United States, Britain and 
France on a number of important points pertaining to disarma- 
ment—on the levels of armaments and armed forces, on the 
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procedure and timetable for the prohibition of atomic wea- 
pons, on certain important aspects of international control in 
this field. 

It should also be noted that the correspondence between 
President Eisenhower and Chairman of the Council of Minis- 
ters Bulganin helps further to clarify the positions of the 
parties concerned on certain important aspects of the disarma- 
ment problem. 

The problem of disarmament requires practical steps and 
decisions. The Soviet delegation is willing to approach favor- 
ably all proposals that would contribute to the termination of 
the armaments race and help make progress toward disarma- 
ment. 

The Soviet Government also attaches great importance to a 
discussion at this conference of the problems of contacts be- 
tween East and West which help to promote international 
cooperation and better mutual understanding. 

We realize that the development of East-West contacts will 
be successful when it will rest on a firm economic basis and 
unhindered expansion of international trade. This is ham- 
pered at present by such factors as discrimination in inter- 
national trade, disruption of normal relations in the field of 
credits and other artificial obstacles to international coopera- 
tion. 

It would also be desirable to agree upon measures to develop 
international ties in the field of culture, science, technology, 
the development of tourism and also in regard to exchange of 
experience in industry, agriculture and commerce. We think 
that considerable possibilities are in evidence as far as the 
development of these international ties is concerned. 

In conclusion, allow me to express the hope that our con- 
ference would proceed in the same spirit of seeking mutual 
understanding and of willingness to cooperate that prevailed 
at the Geneva conference of the heads of government and 
served to reduce international tension and consolidate peace 
In proceeding along that path we would achieve positive 
results which would meet the desires of our peoples 


By Mr. MACMILLAN 


I am very glad to have the opportunity of saying a few 
words before we proceed to the work of the conference. 

The sudden iliness of President Eisenhower, to which you, 
Mr. Chairman, have referred, was a cause of deepest regret 
in every part of Great Britain and of the British Common- 
wealth and Empire. 

When the news came, we felt it as a personal blow, just as 
if the President had been one of us. 

For we all of us think of the President in his dual role, our 
great leader in victory and our constant friend in the difficult 
years that have followed. 

There is no figure better known and more loved in my 
country. 

Not only my Government but all our people would wish to 
be associated with the message which you propose this con- 
ference should send. 

I do not think it is necessary to add to any of the more 
general observations that you have made, Mr. Chairman. 

I fully associate myself with their main tenor. 

The conference in Geneva in July last set new hopes mov 
ing in the world 

For us, who take up the work entrusted to us by the heads 
of governments, the next few wecks present both an inspira 
tion and a challenge. 

We must bring to our task sympathy and understanding. 

We must not be disturbed by temporary setbacks or thrown 
out of our path by obstacles, however difficult. 

At the same time, we must be realists 
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We must recognize that there are considerable gaps betewen 
the positions hitherto taken by the Western powers and by the 
Union of Socialist Soviet Republics 

We believe that these can be bridged, and we are deter- 
mined to make every effort to achieve success. 

The Government and people of Great Britain, speaking not 
only for themselves but for all those who recognize allegiance 
to the Commonwealth and Empire, are anxious for peace. 

There is no sacrifice that they would not make in the cause 
of peace, except that of principles which they regard as vital 
to their faith, or loyalty to the causes for which they have 
given so much. 

By Mr. DULLES 

We meet here charged with a heavy load of responsibility. 
Last July the heads of our Governments declared here their 
desire for a stable peace and reduction of tensions. The four 
were able to agree on three issues which must be resolved in 
pursuit of these ends. 

At the same time, the summit conference clearly brought 
out deep differences as to the proper road and means to 
achieve these objectives 

The problem is this: Each of our Governments recognizes 
that the present situation is not a satisfactory basis for a secure 
peace. At the same time, each has a concern that any changes 
should not impair its security. This is only natural. 

The existing tension and distrust have deep roots that can- 
not easily be eradicated. But we have reached a critical point 
where we must either move forward in a series of common 
actions which will restore confidence or else the future might 
be not merely like the past, but worse still, a deterioration of 
the past. 

The three topics on our agenda illustrate the nature of this 
problem 

Taking first the problem of Germany, all recognize that the 
division of Germany is a grave injustice and a source of in- 
stability. We have all agreed that Germany should be re- 
unified by free elections. Yet to achieve German reunification 
at this stage requires that we each be satisfied that this step 
will not impair our security 

Recognizing this necessity, the United States is prepared 
to join in assurances related to German unity, which will pre- 
clude any revival of German militarism. These, we believe, 
take proper account of all! legitimate security interests, in- 
cluding those of the Soviet Union and should permit of pro- 
ceeding promptly to achieve the reunification. 

The second item, disarmament, poses a similar problem. 
All recognize that present levels of armaments are a heavy 
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burden on the various nations and should be reduced, not 
merely as a measure of economy, but because armaments de- 
signed for security may in fact lead to war. But no one of us 
can be expected to reduce our military capability materially 
except in step with similar reductions by others. Hence prog- 
ress clearly depends, not merely on agreeing to reduce, but 
also on assurance that the agreed reduction will actually take 
place. Otherwise none will feel that it can safely carry out the 
agreed reductions. 

That is why the United States, the United Kingdom, and 
France have placed such heavy emphasis on an adequate in- 
spection and control system as a prerequisite to genuine dis- 
armament. Meanwhile President Eisenhower's proposal for 
the exchange of blueprints and aerial inspection could create 
an atmosphere conducive to progress in this field. 

And touching on the third item of contacts, we all agree 
that greater contact between us could serve to promote mutual 
understanding. Bur in this field also we cannot expect, all at 
once, far-reaching action which will ignore all security con- 
siderations. We must tackle first those areas which on one hand 
do not seriously involve the security of either side, and which 
on the other hand assure reciprocal benefits. 

The United States comes to this meeting dedicated to ex- 
ploring patiently and sincerely all possible approaches to 
realistic solutions of these problems. We hope this spirit will 
be reciprocated. 

We shall have various proposals on these matters which 
seek to meet legitimate Soviet concerns. Our proposals aim to 
make possible the necessary changes in present conditions on 
a basis which does not impair the security of any other and 
indeed would greatly enhance that security by the removal of 
the existing sources of instability and tension. We hope that 
the Soviet Union will give these proposals the serious and 
symparhetic consideration which we believe they deserve. 

The hope which I have expressed is the hope of President 
Eisenhower, whose thoughts are much with us, and I deeply 
appreciate your thought of him. Even since his illness he has 
twice discussed with me fully the problems which confront 
us here and he yesterday made a statement about our work, a 
copy of which I should like to circulate as a conference 
document. 

We here shall, I know, all be conscious of the fact that, as 
President Eisenhower says in the statement of yesterday to 
which I alluded, the developments at Geneva will go far to 
demonstrate whether the “spirit of Geneva” marks a genuine 
change and will actually be productive of the peaceful progress 
for which the whole world longs. 


The Chances For Peace Today 


DYNAMIC FORCES AT WORK ON WORLD PROBLEMS 
By RICHARD M. NIXON, Vice President of the United States 
Delivered at the New York Herald Tribune Forum, New York, N. Y., October 17, 1955 


HAT I SAY tonight will not be new or profound. 
But it will be my best effort to express in simple 
terms the reasons why I share a hope and faith with 
millions of people in the United States and the world that 
the chances for peace today are better than at any time since 
World War Il 
Those of you who have been hearing the discussions of 
tension areas in the Near East and Asia may well question 
the observation I have just made. 
But I submit, in terms of the great theme of this Forum, 


that there are dynamic forces at work on world problems 
which could prove decisive on the side of peace. 
U. N. Not PerFecT, BUT HELPFUL FORUM 

First there is the United Nations. 

It is not a perfect instrument for settling international 
disputes. 

But it does provide a forum for discussion of those disputes. 

And talking is always better than fighting. 

I would suggest that we would all do better if we empha- 
sized more its successes rather than its deficiencies. 
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There is the strength of the United States and the free 
world. 

We have partnership arrangements for security with forty- 
four of the world’s nations. 

Never in the world’s history has so much power been 
amassed—not for purposes of aggression and war, but solely 
for defense and peace. 

We have learned from history that where potential ag- 
gressors are concerned, weakness invites attack—strength 
deters it. 

There is the power of the atom. This power in both its 
destructive and creative aspects can be a force for peace. 


ATOM A POWERFUL ARGUMENT AGAINST WAR 


As a weapon of destruction its power is so great that any 
leader will think twice before he begins a war which might 
lead to national suicide. 

You have seen the creative possibilities of the atom in 
your deliberations at this Forum. Through developing and 
sharing this unlimited new source of power we can for the 
first tume in the world’s history attack successfully one of the 
root causes for war—the lack of natural resources which has 
so often caused one people to covet and seize the territory 
of another. 

There is the spirit of Geneva. What is the meaning of the 
Geneva spirit? 

Here are some things it does not mean: 

It does not mean peace at any price. 

It does not condone or acquiesce in injustice. 

Ir is not a naive acceptance of good words for good inten- 
tions. 

Here are some things it does mean: 

It is based on the belief that the world is entering an era of 
peaceful change when war must be renounced as an instrument 
of national policy. 

This is. an era in which we shall attempt to correct injustices 
by peaceful rather than warlike means, by moral, rather than 
military force. 


U. S. DETERMINED TO WORK WITH OTHERS 


This is an era in which as a nation we are determined to 
work with other nations toward the peaceful realization of 
the dreams of men on both sides of the Iron Curtain for 
economic progress, independence, freedom, and equality. 

These factors then are in the scales for peace—the United 
Nations, the free world’s strength, the power of the atom, the 
spirit of Geneva. 

There are, of course, danger areas which can not be disre- 
garded. Among these are four time bombs which must be 
defused before they set off explosions which could lead to war 

The unnatural division of peoples. 

The subjection of the captive states of eastern Europe. 

The world-wide, organized campaign of subversion against 
free governments. 

The fear of surprise attack which can only be removed by 
an adequate inspection system. 


RED CHINA A SNAG, MIDDLE EAST THREAT 

Another disturbing factor is the refusal of the Communist 
Chinese government to renounce the use of force in that area 
of the world. 

And it is unfortunate that just before the foreign ministers’ 
conference begins we are witnessing what appears to be an 
attempt to stimulate by proxy an arms race which could 
increase the chances for armed conflict in the Middle East. 

But despite these ever-present dangers, we can be thankful 
that on Oct. 27 the foreign ministers will mect at Geneva in 
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an atmosphere which at the outset, at least, will be more 
cordial and therefore will hold more promise for resolving 
differences than at any similar conference between East and 
West in the past ten years. 

May I say here a word about the man who will represent 
us at that conference. 

No Secretary of State will have had a more difficult task or 
will carry greater responsibilities than he does as he goes to 
Geneva. Because this is the test of the Geneva spirit. The 
time for words alone has passed. The time for deeds has come 

No Secretary of State has been better prepared by back- 
ground, judgment, and character to undertake those respon 
sibilities. 

PRAISE FOR DULLES, EISENHOWER’S AGEN 


And I can say from having observed him and the President 
in scores of discussions during the past three years—the world 
can be assured that in word, deed, and spirit, the Secretary of 
State will represent the views of the President of the United 
States at Geneva. 

The President has fittingly proclaimed the day the con- 
ference begins as a national day of prayer. I know the 
nation’s prayers will be with the secretary and his colleagues 
as they go to Geneva to speak for the cause of peace and 
freedom. 

I would like at this point to make some general observa- 
tions in regard to international conferences of this type 

Some people may become impatient at the slow progress 
made by conferences dealing with such difficult subjects as 
disarmament, the division of countries, and the like. 

But we must consider the fearful alrernatives confronting 
the President and the Secretary of State 

Their responsibility is crushing. 

They can not afford to be impulsive or even to react to 
extreme provocation. 

In their hands are decisions which affect the very exist 
ence of our nation and of civilization itself. They can not, 
should not, and will not be other than patient and per 
sistent in their search for peace. 


WouLD AvolID BLUSTER LEADING TO BLUNDERS 

We must at all costs avoid the bluster which might 
blunder us into war. 

These same considerations apply to our relations with the 
Communist world and the problems presented by the so- 
called spirit of Geneva. 

When the President went to Geneva he did not do so 
under any illusions that smiles can be substitutes for deeds 

When the Secretary of State returns to Geneva later this 
month he will be on the lookout for the real policies of 
the Kremlin—not merely professions of good will. 

We are not naive enough to feel that personal charm 
is a deciding factor in the relations of armed powers. 

At the same time we could not face the American people, 
or indeed our own consciences, if we dismissed out-of-hand 
a chance, however remote, for rea] peace. 

The military realities have not changed as a result of 
Geneva. 

We are not begging for peace because we are weak. Rather 
we have the responsibility that goes with great strength. We 
do not wish to be judged before history for missing the slight- 
est chance to prevent the world’s most destructive war. 

We have no illusions that al! the ills of the world will be 
solved by the Foreign Ministers’ conference, or any other 
meeting of this type 

But we must recognize that time is running out on the 
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period when the world’s leaders can with safety allow old dif- 
ferences to remain unsolved and new ones to be created 


PEACE AT CONFERENCE TABLE 15 U. S. GOAL 


The time has arrived for all of us to settle our differences 
peacefully at the conference table so that we will not run the 
risk of eventually settling them on the battlefield in a war no 
one wants 

That, in essence, I believe is the spirit of the man who will 
represent us at Geneva, and, in that spirit and that attitude, 
I believe he has the overwhelming support of the American 
pcopie 

In the meantime, during this period of tension, what should 
our policy as a nation be? 

We must maintain our military strength. 

I can assure you that in our desire to balance the budget 
the defense of the United States has not, and will not, be cut 
below levels our military leaders believe are necessary for our 
defense 

We must keep the economy of the United States sound, pro- 
ductive and free 

We must never forget that the strength of the American 
economy is the greatest asset the free world has. Less than 
one-tenth of the world’s people produce over one-half of the 
world’s goods in the United States 

The Eisenhower economic policies which have inspired the 
confidence which has helped to create the greatest prosperity 
America has ever known deserve the continued support of 
the American people. 

But we must never lose sight of a great truth. 

It is not enough to be on the strong side. 

We must also be on the right side. 


OBJECTIVE OF POLICY OF U.S. SUMMED Up 


May I tel! you why I believe we are on the right side? Here 
is the objective of American policy as I see it 

From 1945 to 1955 we spent $362,000,000,000 for military 
preparedness at home, and $57,000,000,000 for economic and 
military aid abroad 

Fifty-two thousand Americans died in the World War I. 
Two hundred ninety-six thousand died in World War IL. 
Thirty-three thousand died in Korea. 

Three million Americans are under arms today. 

Why this huge expenditure of money and manpower? 


Not because we want territory. We have never asked for . 


any, and we have acquired none. 

Not because we want the countries we aid to be dependent, 
but because we want them to be independnet. 

Not because we want war, but because we want peace. 

The United States is willing to accept any proposal leading 
towards peace except one that would mean surrender of our 
own freedom or the freedom of others, or one that would 
mean acquiescence in the enslavement of any peoples in the 
world 

WILSON Is QUOTED ON ‘PATRIOTISM’ 

As Woodrow Wilson said at Philadelphia in 1912, “A patri- 
otic American is never so proud of the great flag under which 
he lives as when it comes to mean to other people as well as 
to himself a symbol of hope and liberty.” This was the Ameri- 
can position in 1912. It is, I believe, our position today, and 
it is one of which we can justly be proud. 

What can we as individuals do in behalf of the cause of 
peace? 

We can support our President and the Secretary of State 
when their policies meet our approval 

May I repeat what I said at the close of the last Congress? 


VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


The support of the Congress for the President's policies in 
the field of foreign affairs was magnificent. And Sen. Lyndon 
Johnson and Sen. George, working for bi-partisanship in the 
great tradition of Arthur Vandenberg, deserve the thanks of 
the whole nation for their support of the President in this 
field 

INCREASED TRADE CITED AS OBJECTIVE 

We can do our part in seeing that public opinion is correctly 
informed with regard to our foreign policy. We must do a 
more effective job of pointing out to the public at large: 

The wisdom of increasing trade between nations and recuc- 
ing the barriers which obst.uct it. 

The tremendous benefits which flow from the exchange 
of persons—a program which should be sharply expanded, 
rather than curtailed as was suggested in the last Congress. 

The true purpose behind our mutual assistance and tech- 
nical aid programs. 

In this connection, I noted a recent, well-intended sugges- 
tion that the United States should discontinue aid to India 
because India had not agreed with us in certain aspects of our 
foreign policy. I respectfully submit that those who advocate 
this course of action have not correctly appraised the true 
purpose of our aid programs. 

Six hundred million uncommitted people hold the balance 
of power in the world today. Over one-half of these people live 
in India. 

It was my privilege to meet Mr. Nehru and other Indian 
leaders two years ago. I do not always agree with them, but 
I do know this— 

Our friends in India share our devotion to the common 
law and to the English parliamentary system—both of which 
are the very antithesis of Communist doctrine. 


PROBLEMS OF INDIA, PEACE THE CHIEF ONE 

Theit country and their people desperately need economic 
progress. 

They have a passion for neutralism because, as Mr. Nehru 
told me, “the people of India need at least a quarter of a 
century of peace so that they can raise their standard of living 
to even minimum levels.” 

To cut off aid or to put strings on it will not win India 
to our side. It is more likely to have the opposite effect. The 
people of India cherish their independence, and they resent 
deeply any attempt to compromise it. 

American aid is granted to India and to other countries, 
not because we want them to be dependent upon us, but 
because we want India and other countries to be strong enough 
to be independent of any foreign domination. 

I realize the viewpoint I have just expressed may not be 
politically popular, but I am convinced that as the American 
people understand the facts and realize the stakes they will 
agree that our policy which is aimed at developing strong, 
independent friends, rather than weak subservient satellites, 
among the nations of the world, is in the long run just and 
right, and in our best interests as well as theirs. 


WHAT WorLD WANTSs, U. S. CAN SET EXAMPLE 


Finally, by word and thought and deed, we can help make 
the United States a dynamic example of what the peoples of 
the world want. 

They all want, I have found, pretty much the same things. 
Freedom for individuals, independence for nations, economic 
progress, and equality—recognition of their dignity as human 
beings, and respect for their cultures, their religions and cus- 
toms. 

Anything we do to remove the blot of racial and religious 
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prejudice from the American scene will aid immeasurably in 
presenting to the world a true picture of the United States 
and its objectives in the world. 

At the outset of my remarks tonight I stated my faith that 
the cause of peace would prevail. May I tell you what I believe 
is the greatest factor in the scales for peace? This may sound 
trite and hackneyed, but it is a truth we must never forget. 
The people of the world are on the side of peace. 

During the past two and a half years I have had a unique 
opportunity to witness the truth of this statement. Mrs. Nixon 
and I visited 30 countries in Asia and Latin America. I talked 
to the leaders of these countries, and to thousands of people in 
all walks of life. 

I had heard before I went how different the people of each 
nation I was to visit were. These people were supposed to 
be reserved—others were arrogant—others were anti-Ameri- 
can. 


CUSTOMS DIFFER, FRIENDLINESS REMAINS 


But I found that, while there were differences in food, 
religion, customs and languages—a smile, a handshake, a 
friendly gesture, got the same reaction abroad as in the United 
States. 

This was true everywhere we went in Asia. And in Latin 
America my memories are full of gestures of good will. 

The people of these countries are basically friendly to the 
people of the United States and to the peoples of other nations. 
I am convinced that as people meet and know each other the 
prejudices and hatreds that some leaders may have tried to 
instill in them will melt away. 

In the final analysis we must remember that treaties of 
friendship come from the heads of statesmen, but the will to 
abide by them must come from the hearts of the people. 

The will is there, and, as the world’s statesmen reflect that 
will, we shall find the road to peace. 

Where does this road lead? 
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A seven-year-old boy died of malnutrition in New Orleans 
last week. His last words were, “I wish I could have a ham 
sandwich.” This tragic story appeared on the front pages of 
most of the nation’s newspapers. But in over one-half of the 
world that story would not make news. There are literally 
millions of people in the world who during their entire lives 
never have enough to eat. 

Today we have developed new sources of power which will 
forever make obsolete the dire predictions of Malthus less 
than 200 years ago that civilization was doomed because the 
world’s growing population could not be supported by the 
world’s resources. 


RICHES OF WORLD ENOUGH FOR MANKIND 


We now know that the riches of the earth are more than 
enough for the needs of mankind. There are treasures of 
untapped wealth which are locked today because of the dis 
trust and fear which rule the world. 

If we can find the road to peace, for the first time in history 
man can launch a winning war on poverty, disease, and misery 
in the world. And that is the only war the people of the 
United States want to wage. 

Finally, may I bring you a word about the man I know 
would have liked to have closed this program tonight? 

You have read, as I have, the encouraging reports from 
Denver. 

To those who know him personally I can say that the 
twinkle in his eye, the captivating smile, the great courageous 
spirit which is his—shine through even more brightiy, if 
that is possible, than ever before. 

We are all looking forward to the day when he will return 
to his office in Washington. 

And until he does, you can be sure that those who are 
members of his official family are proud and happy in the 
thought that we are helping to carry out his policies for a 
better America in a peaceful world. 


The Economics of 
Eisenhower Conservatism 


THE PRESIDENT’S PHILOSOPHY OF GOVERNMENT 
By GABRIEL HAUGE, Administrative Assistant to the President of the United States 


Delivered before the Commonwealth Club of California, San Francisco, California, October 14, 1955 


"Study from new books but from old teachings.” 
AST MONTH in the storied city of Istanbul I came upon 


this ancient Turkish proverb. It struck me as an ex- 

ceedingly wise distillate of human experience. I would 
like here today to invoke this sage injunction from another 
civilization and apply it to problems of our own time; to 
restate, if I can, what it bespeaks in every time; the philosophy 
of dynamic conservatism. 

This philosophy, of course, can condition action taken in all 
areas of human endeavor, but on this occasion I propose to 
discuss only its vitally important economic aspect. 

It is profoundly true that men do not live by bread alone, 
but bread and the winning of it have been a consuming pre- 
occupation of mankind since the dawn of history. Economists, 
of necessity, are in the bread business in this broad sense, 
though they fully realize that the utilitarian calculus of supply 
and demand is far, indeed, from being the whole of life. Ir was 


in this vein that the late Lord Keynes, in one of his most 
brilliant essays, voiced the hope that human beings would get 
on with solving the problem of daily bread in order that they 
might devote themselves more fully to the truly overriding 
pursuits of life in such realms as religion, art and poetry 
Never was that provocative Englishman more perceptive 


For as long as he has lived on the earth, man has had to 
deal with the economic problem—the problem growing out 
of the stubborn and irreducible fact that his wants are un 
limited, while the resources to satisfy them are limited. Eco 
nomic history is the chronicle of how societies down through 
the centuries have organized themselves in an effort to match 
resources against needs. 

Skipping across the pages of history we find today around 
the world a variety of systems designed to meet the economic 
problem. There is the Communism of Russia and China. There 
are the varying degrees of non-Communist, planned economies 
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in Europe and elsewhere. There are the essentially free choice 
economies best represented by the United States and Canada. 

None of these systems is a pure type; when judged by the 
fundamental criterion of ownership of the means of pro- 
duction, all are mixed, in greater or lesser degree. In Russia 
there is some private production, but it is very small and an 
exception to the prevailing doctrine of Marxian socialism. At 
the other extreme, in our own country there is some public 
ownership, but it is small and an exception to the prevailing 
philosophy of private ownership in the economic process. Be- 
tween these ends of the economic spectrum lie all sorts of 
mixed systems made up of varying private and public fractions. 

In whatever degree the various national economies may be 
mixed as regards ownership, there is another and more dis- 
criminating criterion to apply in sorting out their essential 
difference. It revolves around the nature and capability of 
human beings. It may be put in various ways: does the pre- 
vailing phuosophy favor the full release of the most pro- 
ductive attribute of the human race, the spirit of individual 
enterprise, or does it not? Does it place the power of making 
economic decisions in the hands of a central authority, or does 
it decentralize this power and rely on people to make decisions 
for themselves? Does it favor invigoration and growth of the 
private sector of the economy, or does it not? 

In our country today, debate on economic policy centers 
mainly on this issue—on the question of the extent to which 
government should intervene in economic decision-making. 
Except in limited though vital areas, the focus of the debate 
is not on public versus private ownership. There is no serious 
discuss.on in America today of the proposition that a thor- 
oughgoing system of socialism and nationalization of industry 
be open.y substituted for what we have. Americans see no 
success story for socialism anywhere in the world that sug- 
gests the wisdom of such a radical reconstruction of our own 
concepts of ownership. For Americans, the choice lies between 
economic decision-making by individuals and economic de- 
cision-making by government. 

A deep faith in economic decision-making by individuals, 
and an abiding conviction that it is the only way to a better 
and stronger America, are the foundation stones which under- 
gird and pervade the economic philosophy of the President of 
the United States, Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

The President's philosophy of government is in essence a 
conservative philosophy. In espousing it, he is the bearer of a 
long and honorable tradition which marks our history from 
the time of the Founding Fathers through Lincoln to our own 
generation. The continuity of our national institutions and 
the steadfastness with which we have upheld our Constitution 
are proof of the basic conservatism of the American people. 
Constitutional democracy, with its accent on liberty and the 
rule of law, has been the political hallmark of this tradition. 

As history makes abundantly clear, this philosophy is neither 
standpattism nor reaction. It has little regard for those who 
would either seek to stop the clock of progress or turn it 
back. Many important advances and reforms in our national 
life owe their origin to the initiative of conservatives. Con- 
servatism makes of change an ally by insisting that change be 
progress, that there be continuity and steadiness on the course. 
When changes are made, they must be made with a full sense 
of responsibility to what past generations have soundly done 
and to what future generations may rightly expect. Above all, 
conservatism takes the long view. 

In its present day resurgence, conservatism in our country 
has been given impetus largely through the high-minded 
leadership exerted by the President, who has described his 
philosophy as that of “dynamic conservatism.” He has used a 
new term because we live in a day when old labels are no 





VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


longer understood in the traditional sense, when “liberalism” 
and “conservatism” have taken on new meanings, when mil- 
lions of Americans are seeking a new way to describe their 
political faith. To them the President's dynamic conservatism, 
in belief and action, is a living expression of their own be- 
liefs. It is what I shall call Eisenhower Conservatism. 


I 


The Eisenhower conservative believes that there are certain 
basic factors to which this country owes its phenomenal ma- 
terial growth. These are the features of our system that have 
helped advance us to the position where we are the rock upon 
which the coalition of the free world is built. These features, 
the Eisenhower conservative believes, are good in the Ameri- 
can tradition. He seeks to conserve them in the service of his 
own and future generations. 

First, he wants to conserve the system of free markets and 
private initiative as the best means yet devised to plan and 
organize the production that people want. He is not much 
taken with the idea that government price fixing, wage con- 
trol, rationing, production planning and materials allocation 
can do the job better than the free market system—except, of 
course, in time of war when people are willing to make spe- 
cial sacrifices and to endure otherwise intolerable regimenta- 
tion. The energy, enterprise and imagination of the nearly ten 
million centers of planning, represented by our private busi- 
nesses and farms, have provided the unrivalled creative force 
for our economic growth. In an economy marked by such 
dispersion of the decision-making function, there is maximum 
freedom to innovate. While individual errors and failures 
and losses will ensue, they are less likely than errors of govern- 
ment planning, to prove disastrous for the economy as a whole. 

Substitution of direct government controls for free markets 
and private initiative in the name of efficiency, stability or 
social justice would threaten us with a progressive atrophy of 
our wondrous power to innovate and so to change and so to 
grow. It can lead only to economic conformity, to slow death 
of the spirit to venture, to mediocrity and stagnation. And as 
economic freedom is thus weakened, so too is political free- 
dom weakened. 

To the Eisenhower conservative our kind of private eco- 
nomic organization is the key to the fabulous material well- 
being we enjoy. To him business—whether little, medium- 
sized or big—is a good word, because business is people. 
Business is the people who work at the job—the mechanic, 
the foreman, the truck driver, the technician. Business is the 
people who save from their incomes and put their savings into 
securities that provide for the purchase of steel amd brick and 
mortar and tools to build and equip a factory and create jobs. 
Business is the people on farms and in mines who provide 
raw materials that are processed to satisfy consumer wants. 
Business is the owners and managers who provide the initia- 
tive, enterprise and organization to produce goods and services 
and to disburse incomes to the participants in the process. 
Business is responsibility—responsibility to consumers, to 
workers, to investors. And where it is not, where shoddiness or 
subsidy-seeking or monopoly practices or a medieval mentality 
exist among any participants in this complex process, then by 
so much is our system of private economic organization 
weakened and by so much must it be cleansed and strength- 
ened to insure its survival. 

Business is one of the most pervasive manifestations of 
America. It is the way a whole people organizes its economic 
life. The Eisenhower conservative deplores its reckless de- 
nunciation, either directly, as when its moral basis is attacked, 
or indirectly, as when attempts are made to drive out or keep 
out of government service those who have risen in its ranks. 
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Second, the Eisenhower conservative intends to conserve 
our tradition of incentive and reward. His is a deep conviction 
that in the economic race every man should have an equal 
place at the starting line, but he knows, too, that it has never 
been part of the American tradition to assure every man the 
right of breasting the tape at the same instant. He has a be- 
lief in equality that runs very deep in his nature. It is nor, 
however, the equality of equal shares, but rather that of equal 
Opportunity. In a word, he does not, as some do, confuse 
equity and equality. 

Since, in the words of the ancient writer, God has created 
us brothers but has given us separate purses, the Eisenhower 
conservative seeks zealously to protect the right to earn more 
and to own more in order to evoke each man’s best economic 
effort. Some of the ablest among the Founding Fathers, notably 
John Adams and Thomas Jefferson, gave much thought to 
this vital matter in relation to the establishment of our 
democracy. They concluded that an equalitarian society was 
both impossible and undesirable and that the only solution 
lay in a competitive society. It was with respect to this basic 
problem of the relation of one citizen to another that Lincoln, 
at a much later date, enjoined the houseless man to build a 
house for himself rather than tear down that of his neighbor. 

In our time, the conservative is the conductor of this strong 
current of our tradition when he seeks to foster incentives 
for excellence and adequate rewards for extra exertion, 
whether in the production of ideas or of goods. The applica- 
tion of this philosophy to the field of government calls for 
legislation “along the grain of human nature and not against 
it.” In the area of revenue legislation, for example, it calls 
for higher purposes than the punishment of success and the 
socialization of incomes. 

Third, the Eisenhower conservative wants to conserve the 
integrity of the people's money. He is cognizant of the 
thievery and worse that price inflation visits on the citizenry 
of a nation which is forced to undergo it. Moreover, he knows 
that inflation is the likely bringer of depression and of all the 
terrible human suffering and dislocation that can follow in 
its wake. 

The Eisenhower conservative shares the President's vision 
of the future that we can have a $500 billion economy and 
more by 1965 with a money that retains its buying power. He 
rejects the doctrine that we must have a continuous cheapen- 
ing of the people’s money to keep the economy moving up- 
ward—the doctrine that our economy must always run a 
temperature to stay healthy. He rejects inflation as an instru- 
ment of national policy because it is unwise and unjust. He 
thinks of the millions of Americans who are holders of savings 
bonds, savings deposits, building and loan shares, life insurance 
policies and pension rights. If given a choice, they would 
never accept a deliberate policy of inflation that debased their 
savings by 2 or 3 percent a year in the name of keeping the 
economy afloat. Such a policy would hit hardest at the small 
savers for whom inflation is the cruellest tax of all. Nor need 
Americans accept this opiate of the inflationists, for there is a 
better way—the Eisenhower way. 

Fourth, the Eisenhower conservative seeks to conserve the 
market mechanism when the government must act to avert 
a depression or inflation. Within the rules of the game em- 
bedded in our laws, his goal is maximum freedom in econo- 
mic activity by individual Americans. When it is necessary 
for government to take measures in the interest of stability, 
they should be of the indirect cype, mainly money and credit 
policy as well as tax adjustments and public debt management, 
rather than of the direct type, such as price and wage con- 
trols, export-import controls, and materials allocations. In 
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the descriptive words of one observer, government should 
attempt to influence the economic weather and not try to 
ration raindrops. Such indirect measures leave the individual 
the maximum of freedom to make economic decisions within 
the somewhat altered conditions of the market brought about 
by the government action. 

This is the approach that has marked the administration 
of the nation’s economic affairs by President Eisenhower 
Upon assuming office in 1953, one of his first actions was to 
dismantle the controls on wages and prices which were still in 
effect. This he did in the face of advice from some men with 
little faith in free markets that to do so would be to loose 
a spiral of inflation upon the country. Confident in his con- 
viction that such consequences would not ensue, the President 
ordered direct controls off. Since then, in accordance with his 
philosophy, the contraction of late 1953 and early 1954 and 
the subsequent vigorous expansion have been moderated by 
monetary and fiscal measures. It is a testimony to his judgment 
that during the whole intervening time the consumer price 
index has remained virtually stable. 

Fifth, the Eisenhower conservative seeks to conserve and 
strengthen economic ties among free nations. He knows that 
we do not produce everything we consume, nor do we con- 
sume everything we produce. He believes in a growing in- 
ternational trade and defends the principle of competition, 
not only within national boundaries, but across national boun 
daries. He knows that an economic system based on interna- 
tional specialization, within the limits set by defense and 
other valid national considerations, can contribute more to 
the health of both the domestic and the world economy than 
can economic nationalism and autarchy. 

A world-wide system of free currencies and of freely flow- 
ing, non-discriminatory trade, designed to let traders buy and 
sell where market considerations dictate, is the natural counter- 
part abroad of a free economy at home. But such an interna- 
tional economy can thrive only if the domestic economy is 
kept in balance and free. A policy of inflation and controls 
at home will eventually push us toward complementary gov- 
ernment intervention in our foreign trade and investments, 
as has happened in so many countries. Even our own peace- 
time history includes examples of domestic experiments which 
threw disorder into our international economic relations. The 
1933 devaluation of the dollar and the import controls that 
were provided as a part of the long defunct NRA, are illustra. 
tive instances of unhappy memory. 


II 

These then are the durable sinews in our tradition that the 
Eisenhower conservative is determined to protect and in 
vigorate; free markets and private initiative, incentive and 
reward, in’egrity of our money, indirect as against direct 
governmental measures to foster stable economic growth, and 
an open system of international! trade and payments. 

But the Eisenhower conservative is no standpatter. He 
knows history does not stand still. He is prepared, indeed, to 
study the old teachings “from new books.” He recognizes 
change as the law of life and adjustment to it as the condition 
of life. But this adjustment he seeks to bring about in ways 
that do not compromise the time-tested tenets of his econo- 
mic faith—in ways that insure that the needs of the present 
are met with a sense of responsibility to the future. 

Recognition of these needs has involved a larger role for 
government in many areas as economic interdependence and 
urban industrialized society have grown. As a part of this 
development, profound changes have occurred in our habits 
and institutions in the last quarter century. New govern- 
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mental programs were launched. Had they been conceived in 
a Spirit of cooperation and harmony, they would have been 
better received and more effective. Had public understanding 
and willingness to help meet critical personal needs been 
better mobilized by people at the state and local level, more 
decentralization could have been built into these programs. 
But so was history written. And today, because on the whole 
these programs met real needs, they have been integrated 
into the American way and the Eisenhower conservative 
would not propose going back on their essential features. 
Rather, he seeks to improve upon them and to adapt them to 
the needs of a vital, self-reliant, and fuodamenrally united 
people. His goal is the creation of an environment in which 
the traditional! forces of our free choice economy are strength- 
ened 

To begin with, the Eisenhowe- conservative believes that 
we as a people must recognize that, like any other system, 
economic freedom entails certain human hazards and costs. 
Under an alternative system of regimentation, in which each 
person is fitted into his slot and decision-making is centralized 
elsewhere, the costs run in terms of human dignity, of personal 
freedom and resignation to a mediocre economic life. Under 
a system of economic freedom, if there are no safeguards for 
the individual, the costs are largely in terms of insecurity 
growing out of the dynamic nature of a free system 

The Eisenhower conservative is determined to support and 
strengthen effective measures to minimize these human costs 
of freedom. He strongly encourages every possible effort 
toward this end that can be undertaken privately and through 
voluntary association. Similarly, he regards as essential and 
secks to improve such government programs as unemploy- 
ment insurance, social security, housing, collective bargain- 
ing, bank deposit insurance, securities regulations and agricul- 
tural price supports. To him, they are in principle consistent 
with his philosophy and, indeed, vital to it, strange as they 
would strike his predecessors in an earlier, simpler time. He 
regards effective efforts in these fields as essential to making 
the system of free choice operate efficiently in our modern 
world. He is concerned, however, that such programs be drawn 
and administered in such a way as actually to aid the function- 
ing of a free choice economy and not to sap it or straitjacket 
it. For only in a vigorous and growing economy Can these 
programs contribute to the real benefit of all the people. 

Next, the Eisenhower conservative believes that government 
budget policy must be directed not only to the economical use 
of tax money and the balancing of outgo against income, tt 
must also be geared to the goal of maintaining the stable 
growth of the economy. 

He realizes that there is no substitute for the fiscal com 
pulsion which the objective of an annually balanced budget 
puts upon the Congress and the Executive Branch of govern- 
ment. Its influence is salutary in the interest of the taxpayers. 
He does not arbitrarily assert, however, that an annually bal- 
anced budget is the summum bonum of fiscal administration 
At times a departure in the direction of overbalance can help 
drain off purchasing power from an overexpanded economy. 
At others, a departure in the direction of a deficit may help 
increase purchasing power to offset a contraction in the 
cconomy 

The latter consideration was illustrated in early 1954. By 
maintaining taxes at existing rates, the President might well 
have been able to balance the budget in the following fiscal 
year. However, his judgment was that broad tax reductions at 
that time were essential for purposes of overall economic 
stability and growth. Tax reduction was one of his major in- 
struments in dealing so successfully with the mild economic 
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contraction then underway. With that effective departure 
behind him, the President steadfastly resumed his course to- 
ward getting the federal budget into balance. He thus demon- 
strated the courage and wisdom to depart temporarily from 
the goal of a balanced budget and, even more important, the 
courage and wisdom to return to it. 

Further, the Eisenhower conservative believes that we must 
keep the economy dynamic. To that end he believes there must 
be vigorous anti-trust law enforcement to prevent monopoly 
power from exerting its corrosive influence. To make equality 
of opportunity for all a living reality and not merely a camou- 
flage for inequality, he vigorously supports educational and 
vocational programs and fights unremittingly against discrim- 
ination of all kinds in order that the rich vein of ability and 
creative genius, wherever it runs among our people, may be 
tapped. Appropriate government support for research and de- 
velopment activities must be provided to help produce the seed 
corn of economic progress. Likewise, there must be tax legisla- 
tion favorable to that type of expenditure by private business 
so that more jobs may be created for Americans. 

In all these areas the Eisenhower conservative has found 
strong leadership from the President, with whom he believes 
that these efforts are right and sound in the interest of all. 

The economy's dynamic character must be fostered in an- 
other respect. There must be recognition of the role of gov- 
ernment in resource development which opens the way to 
further private economic activity. To this end the Eisenhower 
conservative vigorously approves the President's leadership in 
reclamation and conservation, in opening to private initiative 
the peaceful development of atomic energy, in-finally getting 
the great St. Lawrence Seaway project launched and in propos- 
ing a comprehensive road-building program to equip this 
nation for the first time with an adequate interstate highway 
system. 

In another aspect of resource development the Eisenhower 
conservative strongly supports the President's partnership 
power policy against those who are still beguiled by the 
ideological enchantment of regional federal power monopolies. 
Aside from his strong aversion in principle to such monopolies, 
he is impressed by this compelling fact: in the next decade, 
our nation’s electrical energy requirements will at least double. 
If we are to meet these rapidly expanding power needs we 
wil] have to produce all the power we can; if its production is 
to be a federal monopoly, we are plainly not going to get the 
power we need. As the President says, every instrumentality 
which can contribute to meeting the need must be encouraged 
to do so,—local groups, public and private, as well as the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Quite apart from matters of basic principle, the President's 
approach has an immensely practical foundation. It is this: 
except in time of grave emergency, such as war or severe 
depression, the record shows that the Congress will not vote 
enough funds to provide federal facilities to meet all our 
power needs. Opponents of the President's partnership policy 
have fallen victim to the Fallacy of The Unlimited Federal 
Budget. 

The President's policy plainly recognizes another vital fact: 
there are many public needs which cannot be met through any 
other revenue source than the federal tax dollars that we can 
reasonably hope to raise in peacetime. Therefore, if local 
groups, public and private, can help finance needed power 
facilities by mobilizing the savings of the people through the 
securities markets, the Government, within safeguards pro- 
vided by law and regulation, ought to get out of the way and 
let them do it. Such a course will not only help meet these 
power needs, but will free federal tax dollars for other pressing 
public purposes. 
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This application of Eisenhower conservatism to power policy 
represents a practical taking-to-heart of Lincoln's century old 
advice: 

“The legitimate object of government, is to do for a com- 

munity of people whatever they need to have done, but 

cannot do, at all, or cannot, so well do for themselves in 
their separate and individual capacities. In al] that the 
people can individually do as well for themselves, govern- 
ment ought not to interfere.” 

Ill 

Here then are the vital elements of the Eisenhower con- 
servative’s philosophy which he finds encompassed in the 
President's belief that we should conserve what has been tested 
in our history in moving boldly to meet the changing needs of 
the present. That philosophy looks toward a dynamic economy 
with a fair chance for all to become what they are capable of 
becoming, an expanding economy. in which economic bulb- 
snatching is as obsolete as it has always been wrong, an 
economy expanding at no one’s expense—where your “more” 
need not be my “less.” That philosophy envisages a govern- 
ment with both a head and a heart; a government that recog- 
nizes the fact that healthy growth comes about through 
orderly change and that a vital function of government is to 
create conditions favorable to this life-renewing process. That 
philosophy demands that this process not be jeopardized either 
by private groups seeking to freeze the status quo for them- 
selves or by government interventionists who, with even the 
highest motivation, can plan the economy in‘o paralysis. 

The resurgence of this philosophy has been worid-wide as 
the shock of the Great Depression and the economic trauma of 
the war years have more and more passed. In country after 
country government inte-vention has declined, economic free- 
dom has increased, and flexible monetary policy has been re- 
vived as the primary governor of economic stability. The way 
to a welfare society without the regimentation of a welfare 
state has been rediscovered. More and more men and women 
the free world over are discovering that freedom is a clean and 
bracing and fair wind, indeed. 

Optimism is driving out the pessimism that has hung like 
a pall over the future of the free economies of the world— 
pessimism that large unemployment was permanent, that 
attainable levels of production and income would not utilize 
the labor force. There persists, however, a strong strain of 
this pessimism today. But, curiously enough, its adherents now 
submerge their pessimism in a new dogma. They have founded 
a cult of inflationism. This cult regards as the prime objective 
of economic policy the attainment of the maximum amount of 
gross national product in every quarter of every year. It pro- 
poses to repeal experience and produce a perpetual boom. It 
conceives of an unbroken, upward climbing trend of the value 
of total production. It contends that even minor fluctuations 
of the business curve can be abolished. 

But these glittering goals reflect no abandonment of the 
cult’s basic pessimism. It still does not believe a free economy 
can generate levels of output that will employ the labor force; 
hence it places its reliance in massive government intervention, 
mainly through deficit spending programs and super-casy 
credit. By such forced-feeding, the economy is constantly to 
be driven at maximum performance levels. Inflation, the ener- 
gizing force of this process, is either to be given sway as the 
cest of achieving full employment, or it is to be dealt with 
through the application of direct controls on prices, wages 
materials, production and trade. 

The Eisenhower conservative rejects this policy with its con- 
scious inflation and apparatus of controls designed to repress 
it. For he knows there is a better way. He has seen the Presi- 
dent's program produce remarkable results in less than three 
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years. Transition from the Korean war economy to a more 
normal peacetime economy was accompanied by a very mild 
adjustment, and today the American people are producing 
more, Consuming more, saving more and investing more than 
ever in their history. Expanded private spending has offset 
by more than twice reductions in federal spending. For three 
years consumer prices have averaged about the same. Unem 
ployment is declining toward minimum levels for an economy 
of our size and diversity. Labor shortage rather than a labor 
surplus appears to be the problem of the future. Despite the 
fact that certain areas of the economy such as agriculture are 
still in a difficult period of adjustment from wartime condi 
tions and need imaginative and forward-looking assistance, the 
overall performance of the economy is a compelling validation 
of the economics of Eisenhower conservatism 

It would, of course, be a mistake to omit from this evalua- 
tion of the Eisenhower conservative's economic philosophy the 
intrinsic spirit which pervades it. Surely one of the most dis 
tinctive marks of the economy during the Eisenhower years 
has been confidence. It has expressed itself among consumers 
in the volume of their spending and in their willingness to 
commit themselves to payments on mortgage and installment 
debt. It has expressed itself also in huge capital expenditures 
by businessmen. There is widespread optimism about the 
furure of the economy, in the prospect of good jobs at good 
pay, in the profitability of investment. 

The President has implemented his philosophy in a way 
that is in keeping with its principles, and this by itself has 
contributed much to the prevailing spirit of confidence. In a 
generation that has gone in heavily for politicizing its eco 
nomics, he has talked much plain sense. He has made clear 
that workers as well as inves'ors have a stake in the kind of 
business taxes that stimulate investment. He has refused to go 
along with the easily merchandisable idea that the highe 
minimum wage is best for the workers concerned. He ha: 
plainly declined to join those who would try to make water 
run uphill by reverting to rigid price supports at unrealistic 
levels as a solution for the farm problem. He has been unwiill 
ing to succumb to the almost invincible temptation in public 
life of always taking the short run view—of indulging “the 
sovereignty of the present generation.” 

But, perhaps, the greatest contribution he has made to busi 
ness confidence is his iron refusal to play politics with the 
people's prosperity. He has denounced no group in our society 
as greedy, or sinister, or bent solely on its own ends at the 
expense of others. Nor has he favored any. He has constantly 
urged the cooperation of all groups to the end of national well 
being. The economic consequences of creating this atmosphere 
in which to work out our knotty economic problems have 
been enormous for good. President Eisenhower has truly 
brought a new Era of Good Feeling, and great have been its 
dividends for all groups of our population. Down through the 
years, his successors would do well to follow his example. 

This philosophy of Eisenhower conservatism is fit for today 
and many tomorrows because it is a living thing. It recognizes 
the primacy of mora] values in a material world. It is the key 
to improvement of the standards of life without the sacrifice 
of traditional values of personal liberty and initiative. It is 
firmly rooted in man’s long experience in facing up to the 
economic problem and it is re sponsive to the aSpirations of 
men and women in each new time. Its basic beliefs have 
survived because free men in every generation have by their 
devotion and their exertions given them virality and validity 

It is our responsibility to guard this heritage, so nobly en 
riched by our President, and to strengthen it for service to out 
generation and to the generations that will follow after us 

“Study from new books but from old teachings 
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THE RECORDING OF JURY DELIBERATIONS 
By WARREN E. BURGER, Assistant Attorney General of the United States 
Delivered before the Northwest Regional Meeting of the American Bar Association, Saint Paul, Minnesota, October 12, 1955 


CAME OUT to this Mid-Western Regional Conference 
of the American Bar Association in St. Paul to report to 
you on the work of the Department of Justice since 
January 1953. Yesterday, I decided to abandon that subject in 
order to discuss with you, as lawyer to lawyer, a very recent 
development relating to our system of trial by jury—a system 
which has evolved slowly and painfully over centuries, be- 
ginning with the primitive trials by battle and trials by ordeal. 

The implication of this development has not as yet become 
understood or clear to the legal profession or to the public. 

One of the earliest recollections I have of the judicial 
process goes back to an early visit to a courtroom in the early 
1930's when I was admitted to practice law. The care used 
in the selection of the jurors, the careful explanation by the 
judge of the duties and responsibilities of the jury as a part 
of the judicial system, and later the solemnity of the oath of 
the witness and the careful charge of the judge, all made a 
very vivid impression on me. But no single phase of the 
process of trial by jury left such a strong impact on my mind 
as the oath which the judge personally administered to the 
court bailiff when the judge's charge to the jury was closed. 

The judge called two bailiffs—a man and a woman—before 
the Bench and al! raised their right hands as the judge admin- 
istered an oath by which the bailiffs pledged that they would 
keep the jurors together, separate and apart from all other 
persons until they reached a verdict. They also swore that they 
would permit no person to approach the jurors or speak to 
them or permit anyone to overhear their deliberations— 
further that they, the bailiffs, would not communicate with 
jurors except to convey messages from or to the judge. 

Yesterday I checked two Federal districts and found two 
fairly typical oaths of this kind—although some courts use 
no oath at all, merely giving the bailiff or marshal an instruc- 
tion. One reads thus: 

“You do solemnly swear that you will take this jury to 
some safe, quiet, and convenient place and permit no one 
to speak to them nor to speak to them yourself unless it 
be to ask if they have agreed upon their verdict, so help 
you God.” 

Another spells out the duty more fully; thus: 

“Do you solemnly swear that when this court commits 
these 12 jurors to your care and custody you will use all 
reasonable means to keep them in a body as they deliber- 
ate, that you will not suffer them to speak to any other 
person, nor suffer others to speak to them, and that you 
will preserve and protect the privacy of their deliberations 
on this case and that you will report promptly to this 
court any deviations from their comp!ete privacy untl 
they have reached a verdict, so help you God?” 

Each of these oaths, of course, is merely declaratory of 
what lawyers and judges under the English and American 
systems of law have taken for granted for hundreds of years. 
Spoken or unspoken, every judge and every officer of the 
court, the clerk, the bailiff, the reporter, and, of course, the 
lawyers have always had a solemn obligation to protect the 
complete and absolute privacy of jury room deliberations. 

This concept of. the sanctity and utter privacy of juries has 


been carried to the point that it appears to be the general rule 
that most courts will not even receive the affidavit of a juror 
or outsider after trial to impeach the verdict because of mis- 
conduct of the jury. This is not the universal rule, but it is 
clearly the majority rule. The records are replete with cases in 
which eavesdropping on jury deliberations by newspaper re- 
porters or o*hers has been punished for contempt. In one case 
which is typical, a reporter concealed himself in a closet and 
took shorthand notes which he later published. Although he 
had made no effort to influence the verdict and his presence 
was not even known to the jury, the (Texas) court, in impos- 
ing a sentence, said: 

“This indefensible conduct of the reporter . . . was a 
flagrant contempt of the court, and a most reprehensible 
invasion of the precincts of justice, which should have 
been . . . promptly and severely punished by the trial 
court.” (6 S.W. 544). 

It is possibly of some significance that the jury system as 
we know it has been one of the distinguishing judicial features 
of the two countries—England and the United States—in 
which individual liberties, civil rights, if you please, and 
respect for the worth and dignity of the individual have had 
the longest and strongest standing. This recognition of the 
worth and importance of the individual has historically gone 
hand in hand with the willingness of people in these two sys- 
tems to trust their private disputes and even their lives and 
liberties to the decision of 12 of their neighbors and fellow 
citizens. The Anglo-Saxon system of justice—and our own— 
have rejected the notion that trial of basic issues of right and 
wrong is the province of experts of science, sociology, or of 
the law. We have always preferred justice meted out by 12 
ordinary mortals presided over by one man, presumably an 
expert in the law. The Constitution, of course, affirmatively 
guarantees the right of trial by jury and vests in jurors all 
powers as triers of the facts. 

No one should contend that the system of trial by jury is 
the perfect attainment or that it cannot be improved upon. 
But as human institutions go, it has served pretty well to 
resolve private quarrels and to try public offenders. It is within 
the reach of recorded history when these issues were tried 
by having a man thrust his hand in scalding water and then 
judge the matter by the degree of the burn or infection—or 
carry live coals five paces with the same end in view. Trial 
by battle of the litigants or their nominees is not too far back 
in the history of man. 

Slowly and painfully and haltingly, man has seen trial by 
jury develop as the best means of dealing with certain human 
problems. But since it is not a perfect machine, scientifically 
accurate and reliable, like an IBM machine or UNIVAC, the 
jury system has been subjected to some criticism by a small— 
a very small—minority of well intentioned men who are im- 
patient with the slow process in the evolution of human insti- 
tutions. 

Let me state first what we have thus far learned about the 
genesis and development of this research project into what 
goes on in the jury room. 
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A group of professors and researchers formed a team to 
take a close look into what goes on in a jury room. 

They were financed by a very liberal grant from a large 
philanthropic foundation. The size of the grant may be judged 
from the fact that it took two years and a large outlay of 
cash to develop the first look at five Federal court juries in 
Wichita, Kansas, and the whole project is said to contemplate 
a check on 500 to 1,000 juries in all. 

The location of the court, and the identity of the judge are 
known but the research group laid down such careful safe- 
guards of internal security that as yet they have declined to 
identify the particular cases—even to the Government of the 
United States. 

This latter precaution is of course understandable because 
the indignation of those jurors whose jury room conversations 
were recorded for posterity will doubtless have an unhappy 
effect on the future progress of this research project. 

One of the professors guiding this project described the 
problem in this way: 

“The Committee recognizes that if a significant job 
is to be accomplished that it will be necessary to obtain 
specific and concrete information as to what actually 
goes on in a jury room. The only means by which the 
Committee can assimilate scientific, accurate information 
concerning the actual functioning of a jury is to obtain 
the assistance of trial courts to the extent that actual 
recordings are made of a substantial number of actual 
jury deliberations. It is the hope of the research commit- 
tee that a minimum of 500 transcriptions can be assem- 
bled over the next three year period. 

“The Committee would prefer to obtain these records 
in the various federal courts because of their belief that 
a testing program in an area where juries are generally 
considered to be of the highest quality would more accu- 
rately reflect the true worth of the jury system than would 
recordings taken from some jurisdictions where the ad- 
ministration of the jury system has been questioned. 

“Naturally it is not intended any testing methods be 
made of jury deliberations in criminal cases nor is it in- 
tended that such transcriptions be made of any particular 
case without the consent of trial counsel for the respective 
litigants. 

* * * * . 

“It is proposed that the experimental work be carried 
out under very definite rules designed to fully protect all 
jurors against any identification. 

“The Committee has already made preliminary experi- 
ments with various types of recording equipment. In the 
Committee's opinion the technical aspects of this problem 
will be easily handled. 

“A formal set of rules for use of the equipment will 
be approved by each trial judge . . . before the project 
is commenced in any court. In order to be specific we 
have prepared the following proposed rules with the ex- 
pectation that there will be suggestions made for their 
improvement. .. . 

“1. A recording microphone will be placed in each 
jury room. The recording instrument with a satisfactory 
looking device wili be placed in the judge's office or at 
such other place as the trial judge may designate. The 
trial judge will be the sole custodian of the key. The 
operation of the instrument will be the responsibility of 
the court reporter or such other person as the trial judge 
may designate. 

“2. No recordings will be made in criminal cases. No 
recordings will be made in civil cases without the consent 
of counsel for each party. 
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“3. When a recording is taken of a jury deliberation 
the record will be sealed and will remain in the custody 
of the trial judge or such other person as he may desig- 
nate until final judgment has been entered and all appeals 
have been terminated. . . .” 

Careful instructions were laid down to insure secrecy and 

to prevent any influence whatever on the particular case 

The instructions continue: 

“4. The entire project insofar as it involves the record- 
ing of jury deliberations will receive no publicity from 
any source until after the project is completed.” 

These are by no means all the instructions and safeguards 
but they are the essential parts. 

In setting forth all these factors, I would like to emphasize 
that my primary purpose is to provoke in the members of 
the legal profession here today a searching debate on the 
validity of this kind of inquiry into the jury room. 

On a matter of this kind a lawyer is likely to have strong 
feelings, and even if I were disposed to withhold my own 
views, | would find difficulty in doing so. 

A week ago—very shortly after this matter became known, 
Attorney General Brownell made a statement to the press in 
which he expressed—and I might say, with great restraint 
—his views. He said: 

. in the spring of 1954, apparently with the consent 
of the Judge and the lawyers on both sides, a Federal 
court jury room was wired with a hidden microphone 
and all the deliberations of the jury were fully recorded. 
This was done without the knowledge or consent of the 
jurors and without the knowledge or consent of the Attor 
ney General, in at least five civil cases. 

“We in the Department of Justice are unequivocally 
opposed to any recording or eavesdropping on the delib 
erations of a jury under any conditions regardless of the 
purpose. Such practices, however well intentioned, obvi 
ously and inevitably stifle the discussion and free ex- 
change of ideas between jurors. They tend to destroy the 
very basis for common judgment among the jurors, upon 
which the institution of trial by jury is based, and are 
inconsistent with the purposes of the Seventh Amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States, which 
requires that trial by jury shall be preserved 

“The Department of Justice will present for the consid- 
eration of Congress at the first opportunity a proposed 
bill to prevent such intrusions upon the privacy of the 
deliberations of both grand and petit juries of the courts 
of the United States by any persons whomsoever and by 
any means whatsoever.” 

I might add that this also represents the unanimous opinion 
of Mr. Brownell’s assistants. In fact, when I first heard of the 
newspaper stories about 10 days ago, I personally felt that an 
enterprising lawyer had played a very nasty practical joke on 
some hapless newspaper reporter who failed to check on his 
facts. 

But it is not a hoax. It is a fact that this has occurred 

The question is simply this: Is there any objective, any 
circumstance which justifies an invasion of the traditional 
privacy and confidence of jury deliberations by permitting 
surreptitious eavesdropping by means of hidden microphones 
and recording devices? 

Trial by jury is as deeply and firmly rooted in our system 
of justice as any single part. It is more than a major stone in 
the structure—it is the keystone in a very real sense. It is the 
ordinary citizen's leavening in a system necessarily operated 
by trained professionals. Anything which strikes at the jury 
system strikes at the heart of our administration of justice. 

It is relevant to inquire then as to what place the secrecy 
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and privacy of jury deliberations holds in this system. Is 
privacy a luxury appended to the institution simply to make 
the job of jurors easier and less embarrassing? Or is the con- 
fidence of the jury room part of the very fabric of the system 
itself? 

It is an interesting thing that in this slow evolution of the 
jury system, there is a common thread which runs virtually 
without in’erruption as we look at the history from a period 
about 400 years ago. This common thread of fundamental 
principle that runs through this history of the trial by jury 
is that the jury should be protected and isolated from all 
extraneous disturbances or influences, not only during the 
trial, but in the course of their deliberations and until it 
reaches a verdict. As early as the 14th century, the English 
jury was prevented from separating or breaking up while it 
was carrying on its deliberations and it was prohibited from 
having any contact or conversation with other persons until 
after the verdict had been reached. One historian, comment- 
ing on the 14th century origin of this concept, points out 
that this was a necessary rule during that period of time in 
the litigation when the parties or friends of the parties would 
be only too ready to use all the devices, either of corruption, 
intimidation, or persuasion to influence the verdict. Black- 
stone has this to say in his work in discussing the jury system: 

“The jury, after the proofs are summed up, unless the 
case be very clear (when presumably they could decide it 
in the Open courtroom) withdraw from the bar so as to 
consider their verdict. * * ®* If they speak to either of 
the parties or their agents afrer they are gone from the 
bar, or if they receive any fresh evidence in private, or 
if to prevent disputes they cast lots for whom they shall 
find, any of these circumstances will entirely vitiate the 
verdict.” 

There is a very interesting case reported in Volume 279, 
United States Reports, page 749. In that case, an important 
criminal trial was being conducted in Washington. One of 
the defendants requested the court to lock the jury up during 
the course of the trial because he feared it would be tampered 
with by those bent upon his conviction. The court refused 
to lock the jury up and so the defendant decided that he would 
conduct a surveillance at his own expense of the members of 
the jury and he employed 14 detectives of the Burns Detective 
Agency to keep surveillance on the jurors at all times when 
they were not in the courtroom. When the case reached the 
Supreme Court it was conceded that al! of the detectives were 
explicitly directed not to speak to the jurors, not to attempt 
to influence them in any way, but merely to keep track of 
their activities and to report to the principal who was the 
defendant in the case. Justice McReynolds, speaking for the 
Supreme Court of the United States, had this to say, and | 
would like to read directly from the case: 

_ "Counsel [for the defendant] maintained that the 

petition does not adequately charge and the record fails 

to show misbehavior by appellants which obstructed the 
administration of justice within Section 268 of the Judi- 
cial Code since there is neither an averment nor evidence 
that any operative actually approached or communicated 
with a juror or attempted so to do or that any juror was 
conscious of observation. The insistence is that to estab- 
lish misbehavior within that section it was essential to 
show some act both known by a juror and probably sufh- 
cient to influence his mind. We cannot accept this view. 

It would destroy the power of the courts adequately to 

protect themselves—to enforce their right of self-pres- 

ervation. ... The situation is controlled by the reasonable 
tendencies of the acts done and not by extreme and sub- 
stantial impossible assumptions on the subject. . . . The 
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wrong depends upon the tendency of the acts to accom- 

plish this result without reference to considerations of 

how far they may have been without influence in a par- 
ticular Case. 

“Under the doctrine so stated, we think the trial judge 
rightly held it unnecessary to allege or show actual con- 
tact between an operative of the detective agency and a 
juror or that any juror had knowledge of being observed. 
The reasonable tendency of the acts done is the proper 
criterion. Neither actual effect produced upon a juror's 
mind nor his consciousness of extraneous influence was an 
essential element of the offense. 

“That the acts here disclosed, and for which three of 
the appellants were certainly responsible, tended to ob- 
struct the honest and fair administration of justice, we 
cannot doubt. The jury is an essential instrumentality—an 
appendage—of the court, the body ordained to pass upon 
guilt or innocence. Exercise of calm and informed judg- 
ment by its members is essential to the proper enforce- 
ment of law. The most exemplary resent having their 
footsteps dogged by private detectives. . . . The mere 
suspicion that he, his family, and friends are being sub- 
jected to surveillance by such persons is enough to destroy 
the equilibrium of the average juror and render impos- 
sible the exercise of calm judgment upon patient consid- 
eration. If those fit for juries understand that they may 
be freely subjected to treatment like that here disclosed, 
they will either shun the burdens of service or perform it 
with disquiet and disgust. Trial by capable juries in im- 
portant cases probably would become an impossibility.” 
Here we have a case in which the Supreme Court of the 

United States has held that the mere act of having members 
of the jury observed in their out-of-court hours and followed, 
whether the purpose be to protect them from tampering, or 
whatever, was an act which not only violated the right of 
privacy of the jurors individually and collectively but also a 
contempt of the court itself. 

The more important thing is the Court’s language which 
points out the pernicious effect of such practices upon jurors, 
and upon the deliberations of juries. If that be true, the situa- 
tion of merely having a juror followed from the courthouse 
to his home to see that he is not tampered with, how much 
more true it is of this process of recording the most intimate 
comments of the jury about the conduct of the case, about the 
witneses, probably about the lawyers, certainly about the liti- 
gants, and possibly even about the judge? 

This project of examining into the function of the jury 
mind was apparently not to be an isolated or a tentative thing 
by any means. The fact is that only five cases were the subject 
of this surreptitious eavesdropping and the identity of the 
cases has not yet been learned by anyone in the Government, 
so far as we know. The correspondence which has been made 
available, and I think perhaps already made public to some 
extent, indicates that the research project was of very sweep- 
ing proportions and contemplated the surveillance and sur- 
reptitious eavesdropping of 500 to 1,000 juries to get a cross- 
section of the entire country. Just how they were going to 
allocate these, by districts or otherwise, is not yet known. 

It has been suggested by the researchers in defense of this 
program that the lawyers consented and the court consented. 
I suggest that it would be no different and no more defensible 
if the jurors and the attorneys together arranged to place a 
microphone in the judge’s chambers to record his discussions 
with his law clerk. 

With you, the representative members of the American Bar 
Association meeting in the Mid-West Regional Conference 
here, I leave this subject for your study and debate. 
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T ITS NEXT SESSION, our Congress will be asked to 
raise the ceiling for the United States contribution to 
the International Labor Organization from $1,750.000 

a year to $3,000,000 a year. This provision is contained in 
Senate Joint Resolution No. 97. If this is agreed to by the 
Congress, it will be just another example of $3,000,000 of the 
taxpayers money going for a purpose that few people know 
anything about and most Americans have never even heard of 

The total budget of the ILO is arrived at by multiplying 
by four the contribution of the United States. We pay 25%, 
and the other 69 member countries pay the remaining 754%. 
If we boost our contribution from $1,759,000 to $3,000,000, 
this boosts the total ILO budget from $7,000,000 to $12.,- 
000,000, and will enable it to expand its activities according'y. 

How many of you men here today are familiar with the 
ILO, and what it does? Most of you know, I presume, that 
it is affiliated with the United Nations. But are you aware 
that the International Labor Organization has been in exist- 
ence for some 36 years, considers itself an international par- 
liament, and is drafting basic laws on social and economic 
matters which are having profound influence upon legislation 
all over the world? 

As the years have gone by you have seen one socialist 
proposal after another introduced into the House and the 
Senate of the United States. Haven't you ever wondered where 
these things come from? Well, I can give you the answer. 
Many of them have originated in the ILO, which has for years 
been the breeding ground of international socialistic legisla- 
tion. 

The ILO originated with the League of Nations, with the 
idea that an international organization devoted to considera- 
tion of the problems of labor the world over would be a 
useful adjunct to the League, and an instrument on behalf of 
world peace. 

The League of Nations died, but the ILO kept right on 
going; and the United States joined it in 1934. 

Then along came the United Nations, and the ILO hooked 
up with the United Nations in 1945. The ILO is, however, 
not under the direction of the United Na‘ions. The United 
Nations gives the ILO an additional $2,000,000 a year, of 
which we pay 33 1/3%c, for what it calls its technical assist- 
ance program, but the ILO runs its own show and ge’s its 
own budget appropriations directly from member govern- 
ments. 

The ILO as originally conceived was supposed to concern 
itself purely with questions dealing with labor—but at a 
meeting in Philadelphia in 1944 they adopred a declaration 
which said, among other things, that “Poverty everywhere 
constitutes a danger to prosperity everywhere, that people 
have a “right” to economic security, and which stated, “It is 
the responsibility of the International Labor Organization to 


examine and consider all international, economic and financial 
policies in the light of this fundamental objective.” 

By this device the ILO arrogated unto itself the supposed 
right to draft basic laws, on social and economic questions, 
for adoption by member countries all over the world. 

In 1954 Russia, which had long been absent from the ILO 
came back in in a big way, bringing satellite countries also 
into the picture. The Communists gained a strong foothold in 
1954 and strengthened their position in 1955 

That in the main brings you up-to-date on the origin and 
development of the ILO. 

Now let's consider the functioning of the ILO. As I said 
before, although it is a United Nations affiliate, it isn't bossed 
by the United Nations, and furthermore it is unique among 
international agencies because it is not composed solely 
of representatives of Government 

Ac its Annual Conference held each June in Geneva 
Switzerland, each participating nation has four voting dele 
gates; two representing Government, one representing em 
ployers, and one representing workers. The delegates are 
accompanied by advisors. Total attendance is usually over 600 
with over 60 nations represen’ ed 

At the Annual Conference, the ILO enacts proposals which 
are in effect skeleton drafts of legislation which it hopes will 
be enacted by member countries. These may be passed in the 
form of a resolution, a recommendation or a convention. A 
conven’ion—and pay close attention to this—is a draft of a 
proposed international law which, when ratified by member 
nations, stands as a treaty among them. By this means the ILO 
seeks to introduce standardized basic laws into countries al! 
over the world. 

When the Unired States joined the ILO in 1934, it was 
with the reservation that our country would not be bound by 
such convention procedure, but would consider any ILO pro 
posals as recommendations only. In 1944, however, when 
our Congress, by joint resolution, approved the Philadelphi 
Declaration, we entered the ILO on the same basis as other 
member nations—so that today, if we ratify an ILO conven 
tion, it stands as an international treaty and we are bound by 
it accordingly. 

The ILO has a Governing Body, composed of represent 
tives of governments, workers and employers, which serve: 
you might say, as its Board of Directors. I was elected one of 
the ten employer members of the Governing Body 

It has a permanent office in Geneva headed by a Director 
General, and a staff of about 800 persons. This is known as the 
International Labor Office. It sends missions of technical 

sistance to countries all over the world, supposedly to help 
increase productivity, but I suspect largely to propagandize 
on behalf of socialism. It conducts research and makes inves 
tigations, the purposes and results of which are not too clear 


und releases publications, the purpose of which is only too 
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clear—namely, that of propagandizing all over the world on 
behalf of the ILO and the socialistic measures which it champ- 
ions and promotes. 

There is something unique about the Geneva ILO staff and 
personne|—they are all tax-exempt. Although they constantly 
recommend measures that will add to the taxes of everybody 
else, they themselves pay no income taxes to any country. 

In its earlier years the ILO devoted itself to matters directly 
concerned with labor. It enacted conventions, for example, 
on living quarters of seamen in the international marine serv- 
ice, the employment of women in underground mines, the 
employment of children in factories, safety provisions, and so 
forth, and proposed a series of constructive practices which 
everybody in our country would agree should apply to employ- 
ment conditions the world over. 

Bur then the ideology of state socialism came into ascen- 
dancy in Europe and spread to other parts of the world. The 
ILO fell completely under the domination of a socialist govern- 
ment-labor coalition. It decided that amythimg in industry, gov- 
ernment, or social systems that in any way affected the working 
man was a subject for consideration by the ILO. This was how 
the state socialists moved in on the organization, and used it 
as a means of promoting socialist ideology. 

The employer delegates to the ILO have consistently and 
eloquently objected to the proposed drafts of international 
socialist laws fostered by the ILO; but they have been hope- 
lessly in the minority, and out-voted on practically all issues. 

Now—lI have told you that the ILO is a breeding ground 
of socialist ideas. So now I think I had better get down to 
cases and give you a few specific examples. 

First of all, suppose I review the basic principles of socialism 
as I understand them from my ILO experience. 

In the United States we believe, as was said in our Declara- 
tion of Independence, that men are born with certain inalien- 
able rights, and that Government derives its powers from 
the consent of the governed. 

The principle of socialism is exactly the opposite. The 
premise of socialism is that all rights belong to Government— 
and government then parcels them out to the people in line 
with its own divine judgment. I have sometimes said that 
the main purpose of the ILO is that of trying to substitute 
government for God. 

The underlying theme of ILO proposals is always govern- 
ment regulation, government domination, government control, 
government direction, government supervision, and of course, 
in the long run, government ownership of industry, govern- 
ment price control, and government dictation as to jobs and 
wages. There is no half-way stopping point on the road to 
collectivism. 

Well, to start with specific cases—let’s take the subject of 
collective bargaining. 

It is certainly quite proper for the ILO to endeavor to 
protect the right of collective bargaining, but let me tell you 
how far the ILO is going in that direction. 

The ILO has proposed that if most of the workers in an 
industry have signed a collective bargaining agreement, 
government should have the power to compel the rest of the 
workers in that industry to sign up likewise, regardless of 
whether or not they wished to do so. What they want is 
nation-wide collective bargaining enforced by government 
decree. 

But the Socialists go further than that. Some of them in the 
ILO suggested that one-half of the Board of Directors of a 
company should be chosen by management, and the other 
half should be chosen by the Union, which would have an 
equal right with the management as to the course of action of 
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the company. In case of a deadlock, the matter would be 
submitted to government. This would put government in the 
position of being the controlling factor in the future destiny 
of indus'rial enterprises. 

Do you think this is far-fetched? 

It is nothing of the sort. This device is known as co-deter- 
mination, and 1t is the law in Germany today. 

Well—let’s go on to another subject. Let’s take Social 
Security. 

It may interest you to know that the ILO brags that one 
of its earliest and most successful technical assistance projects 
was when it sent two experts over to the United States to 
show us how to set up our Social Security System! For Social 
Security was born and bred in the ILO. 

And social security, according to the ILO, is still in its 
infancy. In 1952 the ILO enacted a convention entitled 
“Minimum Standards of Social Security”. I want to emphasize 
that word minimum, because it is the intent of the ILO at 
some time in the future to develop, God help us, what they 
are going to call Advanced Standards of Social Security. 

Under the title “Mim’mum Standards of Social Security”, 
the ILO drafted an international law providing government 
benefits for practically “all the ills the flesh is heir to”. It is 
a blueprint for the biggest give-away program yet devised. 

Under this proposal government would pay people money 
for the following: 

Any condition requiring medical care of a preventive or 
corrective nature, including pregnancy, and amy morbid 
condition, whatever its cause. 

Loss of earnings due to sickness or unemployment. 
Survival beyond a prescribed age. 

Employment injuries. 

Babies. The government pays you for having them; the 
more you have the more money you get. 

Childbirth, including medical care and hospitalization. 
Invalidity—which is defined as “inability to engage in 
any gainful activity”. 

Death benefits—that is, life insurance. 

Originally included in this proposal was a provision to the 
effect that all life insurance must be compulsory and subsidized 
by government, and any insurance would be illegal unless 
government paid at least 25% of the cost of the premiums. 
This effort at socializing insurance was aimed at putting out 
of business insurance companies such as we have in the United 
States. 

This convention also contained provisions for socialized 
medicine, such as they have in England. 

Well, now we are getting echoes in the United States. 

Our House of Representatives has passed a bill (H.R. 
7225) which provides that if at any time after the age of 50 
a man becomes totally disabled and is so certified by the 
government, he can immediately collect the same amount of 
social security benefits that he otherwise would get after re- 
tirement at age 65. That bill will be up for consideration by 
the Senate at the next session of the Congress. 

Think what that means. To be eligible for total disability, 
a man must be certified by government doctors. This means 
doctors on the government payroll. This puts doctors in gov- 
ernment, and is the opening step toward socialized medicine. 

Now let's take it from the standpoint of insurance. Private 
insurance companies now protect people against total dis- 
ability. But now government comes along and enters that field. 

So you have, therefore, in this bill, the opening wedge 
toward socialized medicine and socialized insurance; and these 
provisions are lifted out of the ILO Convention on Minimum 
Standards of Social Security. 
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For example, the ILO convention proposes government pay- 
ments for “invalidity”, which it defines as the “inability to 
engage in any gainful activity”. Our bill, H.R. 7225, defines 
“disability” as the “inability to engage in any substantial 
gainful activity"—a change of only one word. Our bill states 
that a person may be ruled disabled as the result of “any 


:medicaily determinable physical or mental impairment”. The 


ILO uses the phrase “any morbid condition, whatever its 
cause”. We will be hearing more, in this country, about a 
morbid condition and invalidity. 

In 1952 the ILO passed a convention called the Maternity 
Protection Convention, which provides that: 

An employed woman should be given at least 12 weeks 
off to have her baby, with free medical care and hos- 
pitalization. 

During this period she would receive from the govern- 
ment, in cash, an amount equal to two-thirds of her pay. 
A woman cannot be discharged while on maternity leave. 
Interruptions for nursing the baby, and I quote: “In 
cases where the matter is governed by or in accordance 
with laws and regulations”, are to be counted as working 
hours and paid for by the company! 

I sat in the Committee on Maternity Protection, and at 
times I cou!dn’t believe my ears. In that Committee, repre- 
sentatives from countries all over the world spent an entire 
half-day debating as to whether or not an international law 
should contain a provision to the effect that a mother should 
nurse her baby for one hour, during the working day, or for 
two half-hour nursing periods. As I recall it, France held out 
for two half-hours, and Israel held out for one full hour. 

No conclusion was reached, for the reason, I imagine, that 
the men on the Committee knew little about the subject, and 
the women on the Committee seemed singularly unequipped 
for the purpose under discussion. 

In that Committee I got a clear-cut idea as to the relative 
positions of maternity and paternity in the socialistic Utopia. 

Apparently, in those golden days, practically all women are 
supposed to work. Their babies are financed by Government 
benefits; and in due course they bring them to work with 
them, placing them in Government-run nurseries and leaving 
their machines or typewriters, to nurse them on company 
time. There is no distinction between legitimacy and illegiti- 
macy. 

The place of the father in the scheme of things, married 
or unmarried, is reduced purely to the function of paternity. 
The state takes over, to a large extent, the functions of the 
family. Ir provides against a multitude of contingencies for 
which, in a free society, the husband and father is supposed to 
provide. 

Under such circumstances, what becomes of the family? 
What becomes of the home? What is the object of the in- 
stitution of marriage? What happens to the children, starting 
life in Government or industrial nurseries? What are the 
people, save wards of the State? 

In 1955 the Conference discussed what they termed “wel- 
fare facilities for workers”. The proposal stated that “the 
competent authority” (meaning government) should prepare 
suggestions for the operations of canteens, feeding equipment, 
types of meals, balanced diets, food service, and feeding costs 
The implication was that government should take over and 
supervise all phases of in-plant feeding in industrial institu- 
tions. 

At its 1955 Conference the ILO enacted a resolution entitled 
“Vocational Training in Agriculture”. Never have I seen a 
document more foreign to the philosophy of the United States 

It assumed, as a basic premise, that the agricultural worker 
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is an employee. It assumed that wages in agriculture are 
determined on the basis of collective bargaining. And it pro- 
posed the setting up of an apprentice system for young farm 
workers. 

Well, in the United States most of our farm workers are 
not employees—they are members of the farmer's family 
They don’t belong to unions, so the collective bargaining idea 
has no application in our counrry. And as for apprenticeships, 
about the only way this could be worked out would be for 
farmers’ sons to be apprenticed to their fathers. 

Furthermore, embodied in this proposal is a definite pattern 
of government domination and con‘rol. The general idea is 
that the government shou'd take over the vocational training 
of all youngsters on the farm, in what the ILO calls a “sys- 
tematic and coordinated program”. 

This program provides that government should provide 
school text books and other educational material, should pass 
on the qualifications of teacher and examination requirements, 
shou!d subsidize educational facilities, and make sure that the 
education and training of young people on the farm should 
be done by the government, and not by their parents. 

I don't think I need go any further. I could cite many more 
examples. But I have given you enough to indicate the over-all 
trend of the proposals which the ILO government-labor 
majority hopes to enact into basic laws which may be followed 
by other countries all over the world. 

And if you think this is not the case, you are very much 
mistaken. Thus far the ILO has enacted 103 conventions. Of 
these, Great Britain has ratified 56, France has ratified 73, 
Belgium has ratified 55, Holland has ratified 42, Argentina has 
ratified 45. 

You will ask, how many conventions have been ratified by 
the United States? Here is the answer. 

Seven conventions have been approved by the Senate 
and ratified by the President's signature. Most of these 
deal with conditions of maritime employment and are 
not socialistic. 

Three conventions have been approved by the Senate 
but not signed by the President, and seven more were 
sent by Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Truman to the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee for action. Several of these 
involve the threat of the invasion of international laws 
into our domestic affairs. 

Now, why has no further action been taken, with respect to 
these conventions? And why have the more recent and radical! 
ILO conventions, for which our government voted in ILO 
Conferences, never been submitted to the Senate for con 
sideration, which, under the ILO constitution, our President is 
supposed to do? 

The answer is the Bricker Amendment. 

With the whole country aroused to the danger of having 
socialist measures imposed upon us by the back door of ' 
convention ratification, the proponents of such measures have 
not dared to bring them out on the floor of the Senate 

But in the rest of the world things have gone the other 
way. A major share of the social, labor and economic legisla- 
tion enacted in Europe and in many other parts of the world 
during the Jast 20 years has been born in the ILO. 

The South American countries and the under-developed 
coun'ries of the Far East have been following the lead of the 
ILO. They have been told by socialist Europeans that socialism 
is the hope of the world, and that the kind of civilization 
we have in the United States is outmoded and in some mys 
terious way still lingering along, operating under old-fashioned 
concepts that are hold-overs from the last century. 

The fact is that out of the entire world, the United States 
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and Canada are practically the only countries left that are stil] 
Operating in the main on the basis of the free competitive 
system 

Well—so far I have given you the picture of the ILO 
previous to the time the Russians moved in on us. As I said 
before, Russia has been out of this picture for a long time, but 
in 1954 they moved back in in a big way, and brought their 
satellites along with them. 

They precipitated a debate which is still going on in the 
ILO, a debate which is founded upon a fundamen:al premise. 

From the very beginning the employer delegates to the ILO, 
who under its constitution are supposed to represent free 
associations of free employers, contended that the communist 
so-called employer delegates could not possibly represent free 
associations of free employers, because there are no such 
associations in communist countries. 

Our claim was that the so-called employer delegates from 
communist countries were simply government agents, and 
agents for the communist party. 

At the 1954 Conference the employer delegates from non- 
communist mations made a determined effort to get these 
communist so-called employer delegates thrown out. We were 
defeated. At the 1955 Conference we tried to keep them off 
our employer committees, and once more we were defeated. 

In 1954 the United States Government supported our 
position. But in 1955 our Government reversed its stand and 
supported the communists. We wound up by having com- 
munist agents placed on the employer groups of the ILO. 
Let me explain how this works out. 

The working committees of the ILO are tripartite; that ts, 
on each committee we are supposed to have representatives 
of government, employers and workers. But what happens if 
we get communists officially seated as members of employer 
groups’? The result is as preposterous as if the Nationa! 
Association of Manufacturers, or the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, should accept communist agents on their 
Boards of Directors. 

I simply could not face up to this proposition. At the 1954 
Conference I protested as strongly as possible, but to no avail. 
At the 1955 Conference 1 withdrew the United States em- 
ployer delegation from participation in any ILO working 
committees upon which communist so-called employers had 
been seated. I felt that a time had come to make a stand on 
principle. 

Now I wonder whether you realize what the invasion of 
the ILO by the Russians actually means. 

Russia has come back into the ILO as three countries— 
the U S. S. R., the Ukraine and Byelorussia. That is the basis 
upon which Russia belongs to the United Nations. I do not 
know yet why Russia represents three nations in the United 
Nations whereas we represent only one. But that is the 
Situation. 

In addition, Russia is now reinforced in the ILO, on a very 
active basis, by Poland, Bulgaria, Hungary, Czechoslovakia 
and Albania. That makes eight Iron Curtain countries that 
have a total of 32 votes in the ILO, as compared to 4 votes 
from the United States. Meanwhile we pay 25% of the cost, 
while the eight communist countries pay a total of 1442°. 

The communists have got their foot in the door in the ILO, 
and they are preparing to take it over. Their interminable 
tirades of oratory at the 1955 session were incredible 

Many nations of the rest of the world are much impressed, 
and are afraid of the Russians. It seems to me very probable, 
therefore, that from now on ILO proposals and findings will, 
without question, go more definitely to the left. The ILO is 
going to be swamped by red propaganda. 
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We were told by a member of the Labor Department, in 
the last days of the Truman regime, that it was important 
that the United States pretend, in the ILO to go along with 
socialist philosophy, because the socialists would help us 
contain the communists. 

Did they? The answer is, they did mot. The communists 
now have a good chance of taking over not only the propa- 
ganda aspect of the ILO, but a good share of its over-all 
operation. 

And when you get right down to it—what is the difference 
between a communist and a socialist? 

Socialism and communism are rival collectivist systems. 
competing for followers and for political power. In the ILO 
each strives for influence, as opposed to the other; but when 
it comes to matters of basic principle, both of them go right 
down the same line. 

I think the distinction between communism and socialism 
has been excellently stated by Earl Bunting, former President 
of the National Association of Manufacturers, who said to 
me, one day, “Communism is the cruel force required to put 
socialism into effect”. 

So we have, in the ILO, a struggle between communism and 
socialism—and in between the two, our whole system of 
freedom, our whole system of competitive enterprise, is 
dropped in the middle, neglected and scorned as something 
old-fashioned, out-moded, and no longer suited to modern 
civilization. 

So I, for one, am getting pretty sick and tired of a situation 
which is becoming progressively impossible. 

Up until the time the Russians came back into the ILO, | 
felt that the United States employers were accomplishing 
something. We had definitely succeeded in having some of 
the most objectionable provisions of proposed ILO conven- 
tions thrown out. We had done far more than that. We had 
raised such a row against the very principle of conventions 
enacted as international laws that the ILO has passed only 
one convention in the last three years. 

But when the communists came back in, and were accepted, 
and we had communist agents put on employers committees— 
well, that to me well-nigh spelled the end of the road. 

There is one last stand still to be taken. The ILO has 
appointed a committee to determine whether employer and 
worker delegates from various countries represent associations 
of free employers and free workers, or whether they don’t 
The idea is that the report of this committee might be the 
basis for formulating a constitutional amendment under which 
so-called communist employer and worker delegates could be 
thrown out. This committee is supposed to make its report at 
the November meeting of the Governing Body, which I shall 
attend. 

If this committee makes its report in all sincerity on the 
basis of actual facts, if the ILO Governing Body takes this 
proposal seriously and puts the matter on the agenda of the 
ILO Conference, I think that we in the United States should 
stick tight and use our utmost influence to further this 
objective. 

But if, on the other hand, things go the other way—and 
I think they will—if no determined effort is made by the ILO 
to disqualify the communist so-called employer and worker 
delegates—we will be faced with the prospect that the ILO 
will become just another communist-dominated organization 


‘And in that case I can say very frankly that I can see no 


further constructive purpose to be gained by continuing 
further United States participation in the ILO. 
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But no matter what we do about the ILO, remember that 
this is Only one of the various arms of the United Nations 
that are enacting conventions, and seeking thereby to write 
laws governing internal domestic affairs and impose them 
upon us by the device of treaty ratification 
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We need the constitutional amendment proposed by 
Senator Bricker to protect us against this threat to the prin- 
ciple of self-government. I don’t want the laws of the United 
States written for us by representatives of over sixty foreign 
countries. I say, let’s write our own laws, in our own way. 


Don’t Take Canada For Granted 


PHILOSOPHY OF “PARENT CORPORATIONS’’ DOING BUSINESS IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
By DR. G. EDWARD HALL, President and Vice Chancellor, University of Western Ontario, London, Ontario 


Delivered before the 27th Annual Boston Conference on Distribution, Boston, Massachusetts, Oct. 17, 1955 


ANADA, like a woman, does not like to be taken for 

granted. She did not like to be taken for granted by 

Great Britain, even though the majority of Canada’s 
people cling tenaciously to an intangible yet very real relation- 
ship with the Mother Country, and she is now a completely 
independent member of the British Commonwealth—a Nation 
but not a Republic. She did nor like to be taken for granted 
by the United States—repelled their forces in 1812-14, 
spurned their offers of “liberation” in 1836, and was not 
amused by the suggestion that she be given to the United 
States as a repayment of Britain's last-war debt. She still does 
not like to be taken for granted, especially during her great 
period of economic development. 

We, in Canada, cannot but feel the geographic, economic 
and social links with the United States and now that we 
realize that conquest of Canada is no longer enticing to the 
American people, we admit that our destiny is shaped, in part 
at least, by our great neighbor—the United States. 

The average American may not know as much about Canada 
as the Canadian school children know about the United 
States—and that is perfectly understandable even though 
perhaps a bit galling—but the American investor, the Ameri- 
can businessman, knows as much, or even more, about Canada 
than we Canadians do. But, apparently, those same business- 
men, in their knowledge of Canada, do not know Canadians. 

We in Canada recognize our natural resources as truly 
great assets, but we also recognize that our greatest asset 1s 
our people and that without our people, adventurous in spirit, 
conservative in personality, and believing in free enterprise, 
our magnificent and untold resources would not have been 
developed and Canada might well have remained a nation 
of very secondary importance. People—men and women— 
Canadians—free but self-restrained, independent but modest, 
young but capable, inexperienced yet strangely mature, law- 
abiding but outspoken, energetic but retiring, heaithy and 
vigorous but not boisterous—a strange people we are—but 
we are Canadians—proud of ourselves and proud of the 
country which gives us citizenship. It is these people who 
have been responsible for Canada’s gross national product of 
goods and services of 25 billions of dollars—more per capita 
than any other country in the world except the United States 

The world is seeing Canada, a country of some 1542 million 
people, not in a promotional boom but in a period of rational 
development of its natural endowments. In an age of govern- 
ment controls, price controls, bureaus, boards, and pegged 
monetary values, this little country of ours, all by itself, nor 
disdaining anyone, nor yet tied to anyone's apron-strings, un- 
ostentatiously and rationally, freed its controls and allowed the 
Canadian dollar to find its own level in the world market 

And our economic development has taken place, not too 
much on the investment of foreign capital, significant as are 


the 8.6 billions of American investment. Canada herself is 
economically sound and Canadians actually hold more than 
80°% of all investments in Canada. The question, therefore, 
naturally arises—does Canada need any additional foreign 
capital for her development and if she does, under what 
conditions, restrictions, or controls? 

The total foreign capital in Canada is about 11 billion 
dollars (1953). This foreign investment in Canada is recog- 
nized, I believe, as important. We have lived with this type 
of over-all financing and have found it quite satisfactory in 
the past. But more than 1/3 of all investment in Canadian 
manufacturing is in companies controlled, not in Canada but 
in the United States. And in so many of these companies, the 
Canadian investor cannot make direct investment in the 
Canadian subsidiary. That is part of the problem which | 
place before you. 

One admits that it is natural that Canada’s economic ex 
pansion would attract attention and that capital from many 
parts of the world would be interested. That is, I believe, as 
it should be, but many, many people are questioning the 
direction which foreign capital is taking. For instance, of the 
almost 9 billion of United States accumulative investment in 
Canada, more than one-half of it is in direct investments 
funds for equipment and plants—for plants primarily con 
trolled in the United States. To see editorials and realistic 
magazine articles asking the question, “Who Owns Canada? 
or “Who Holds the Mortgage on Canada’s Future?” is to 
recognize that the investment trend of foreign capital in 
Canada, and its control, is not completely palatable to the 
Canadian people. There is a considerable body of Canadian 
opinion which feels that United States corporations are be 
ginning to control the economic future of Camada. If that 
were so, it would obviously be inconsistent with Canada’s 
own future. We could not permit that to happen. Another 
body of opinion is convinced that Canada would not be 
enjoying its present cnviable position had it not been for 
United States capital and indirectly the technical skills which 
accompanied that capital. It is to be recalled that before the 
turn of the century the amount of capital from the United 
Kingdom invested in the United States caused equal concern 
but it did assist materially in that period of rapid industrial: 
zation in the United States. The debate abour United States 
capital in Canada and the direction of its flow and the control 
which it implies goes on—back and forth—burt it is neverthe 
less producing repercussions. One can produce facts and figures 
relative to foreign ownership, one can easily obtain data 
relative to the total Canadian capital share of tangible invest 
ments and prove almost anything, but one still senses the 
growing concern on the part of more and more Canadians 
not only about the investment trend but also, and even more 
specifically, about the virtual exclusion of Canadian partici 
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pation in United States controlled operations in Canada. 

Mr. Ralph Blackmore, financial editor of the Toronto 
Globe and Mail, has been emphasizing to the Canadian public 
the problem which is bothering them—nor of large U. S. 
capital inflow, but of “outside corporations operating subsidi- 
aries in Canada without allowing Canadians to buy stock in 
the exclusively Canadian aspect of their operation.” Here is 
another pertinent expression of opinion. “Why large, non- 
Canadian corporations should operate in Canada, sell their 
products to Canadian consumers, enjoy the friendly-to-private 
enterprise climate of Canada, yet merely lump in their Can- 
adian results with all the rest of their results and sell stock 
to the Canadian public only in the American firm.” 

There is more to it than that. One hears about this type of 
case: A Canadian company has been in operation for several 
generations; has developed a good market for its good prod- 
ucts; its name is well-known to the Canadian consumer. And 
what may happen? An United States corporation steps in and 
buys 100% of the stock and in a relatively short time that 
once Canadian company is no longer strictly a Canadian 
company. Soon, too, the boys from “head office”, from the 
parent company, move in and that once Canadian company 
is now another “branch plant” or “Canadian subsidiary.” The 
Canadian investor has been ignored. Progress for the capable 
young Canadian has been minimized. And so it goes. Why, 
ask many Canadians, did the parent company not buy 50 or 
60% of the stock, leave Canadian investors free to invest in 
the Canadian subsidiary, and Canadians eligible for top man- 
agement? 

Mr. Frank Kaplan of “The Financial Post” (one of Canada’s 
outstanding financial papers), pointed out very recently, 
“Foreign companies with wholly owned Canadian subsidiaries 
would ve well advised to consider paving the way for common 
stock participation by Canadians. Having Canadian share- 
holders wou.d be an excellent answer to those critics of our 
system of free enterprise who say that foreign-owned business 
is milking Canada dry.” Mr. Clarke, Vice-President of one of 
Canada’s senior investment dealer firms, pointed out recently 
in lectures in New York that of 4,253 firms which are 
branches or subsidiaries of foreign organizations operating in 
Canada, only 2% of them have Canadians on their Board of 
Directors. No wonder that Mr. Coyne, Governor of the Bank 
of Canada, said, “One must expect that as time goes by, 
greater interest will be shown by Canadian individuals and 
institutions in acquiring a share in the ownership of businesses 
operating in Canada.” When the Governor of the Bank of 
Canada speaks, his words should not fall on deaf ears. 

Is it unreasonable to suggest here that “branch plants,” 
subsidiaries, and companies wholly owned by foreign investors 
should be forced to meet Canadian, or even more rigid, cor- 
porate regulations with complete fiscal disclosure?—more so 
than companies where Canadians own 50% or more of the 
stock? Mr. Blackmore and an increasing body of people think 
so. Many times the personal interests of the “parent company” 
dictate the policy of the subsidiary even if their decision is 
not in the best interests of Canada or of Canadians. Surely 
we may surmise that there is little possibility of long-term 
survival, let alone success, unless companies and people who 
are operating plants, distributing merchandise and selling 
goods in Canada recognize their responsibilities to their com- 
munities and play a positive, realistic and loyal part in the 
best interests of the people and country which make possible 
their financial success. 

Modern history is filled with sad examples of foreign 
corporations operating in a country with almost complete 
disregard for their inherent obligations to the people and to 
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the country in which they operate. The simple expedient of 
paying corporation taxes, large as they may be, does not 
necessarily purchase goodwill mor guarantee continuity of 
peaceful operation. 

Are we not capable of learning lessons? History has a habit 
of repeating and repeating. The locale may change, the par- 
ticular circumstances may change, but the broad picture 
remains the same. People and their feelings are still important. 

It is reasonable, I think, that Canadians should be permitted 
to participate, and participate actively, in Canadian business, 
in business which operates in Canada, using Canadian re- 
sources, Canadian materials, Canadian man-power and selling 
to Canadians. As Mr. Blackmore stated on another occasion, 
“if outside corporations do business in any reasonable magni- 
tude, they should permit Canadian participation in the 
Canadian end of the business. This is a mature economy, not 
a frontier. The era of Davey Crockett has also passed in 
Canada. 

These words may be strong words. Many Canadians are 
sure that they are justified. Let me cite one or two specific 
examples: 

One so-called Canadian company sold, in one year, more 
than $210 million worth of goods to the Canadian public. 
Over 99% of the stock of that company is owned by the 
parent company in the United States. The profits from this 
fairly substantial operation are simply lumped in with the 
profits of the total sales of the parent company. And Canadi- 
ans, in order to participate in this company, are forced to 
purchase stock of the parent company in which they may 
have no specific interest. Another large and respected subsidi- 
ary Operating in Canada for many years and completely owned 
and controlled by the parent U. S. company does not even 
release Canadian sales figures. 

Two-thirds of all motor vehicles sold to Canadians last year 
were produced by companies operating in Canada without 
Canadian stock. The profits, again, are lumped in with the 
profits of their giant U. S. parent companies. The dividends 
paid by the parent company do not reflect Canadian sales nor 
the position of that company in the Canadian economy. 

Let me cite another type of practice, considered iniquitous 
by many, which disregards the welfare of the country which 
makes profits possible. The stock of a Canadian company 
owned and controlled by a U. S. parent company was selling 
at some $14. The directors, all but two from the U. S., declared 
a $9 dividend—taking out of the working capital and reserve 
of the company some $6,300,000 on which the U. S. stock 
owners paid a 15% withholding tax but the Canadian stock- 
holder paid tax on an income tax basis. The two Canadian 
directors resigned in protest. The parent company gained 
premium dollars—but at the expense of a lot of Canadian 
goodwill. Mind you—this same maneuver could have been 
effected by a Canadian company to its controlled but not 
wholly owned subsidiary, but the cries of protest would not 
likely have been raised. This simply indicates how strong the 
feeling actually is. 

I am not an economist nor even a financier—just a Univer- 
sity President—but it seems inconceivable to me that United 
States firms operating any sizable business in Canada through 
branch plants, offices, or subsidiaries, should not realize the 
advisability of organizing their Canadian units as strictly 
Canadian companies. Certainly there are obvious difficulties 
in doing this, but the difficulties are minor in comparison to 
the gain in public relations. The term “Canadian,” or “of 
Canada,” associated with the company name, should be signifi- 
cant and meaningful. It should imply that its stock is available 
to the Canadian public, that it is listed om Canadian stock 
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exchanges, that its financial statements are made public and 
reflect only the Canadian operation, that the dividends are 
payable in Canadian funds, that, as one enlightened American 
company put it, “our company is not just an American com- 
pany doing business in Canada, but rather is a company jointly 
owned by Canadians and Americans doing business in both 
countries.” 

Canada produces 90% of the world’s supply of a certain 
mineral, yet where is the effective head office of that indus- 
try’s largest company, whose mines are manned by Canadians, 
whose furnaces are operated by Canadians, and whose profits 
are made in Canada? Nor in Canada but in one of the cities 
of the United States. And the Canadian stockholders are paid, 
not in Canadian dollars, but in U. S. funds! On the other 
hand, one very large pulp and paper company, with joint 
operations in both countries, permits its shareholders, depend- 
ing on their domicile, to obtain their dividends in either U. S. 
or Canadian funds. 

Some of you may know the story of the Canadian distribut- 
ing company, a completely owned and controlled Canadian 
subsidiary of an American company, which received the main 
ingredients of one of its products direct from the U. S. to be 
mixed with bulk solvents in Canada prior to packaging and 
distribution. The formula called for so many gallons of the 
main ingredients and so many gallons of the solvent. The 
product as purchased by Canadians was useless; the formula 
took no account of the very simple but significant fact that 
the U. S. gallon is 20% smaller than the Canadian imperial 
gallon. You may ask, “Is this important?” “Was it not just a 
technical mistake?” Perhaps it is worth thinking about. It 
could have been yet another example of the “branch plant” 
attitude. 

I don’t believe that Canada and Canadians are “suffering 
from an overdose of American economic imperialism,” as 
one observer has stated it. The flow of capital from the United 
States, the United Kingdom and more recently from other 
European countries has not assumed a very commanding 
role relative to the total capital assets of Canada. Their in- 
vestments have been very essential for certain phases of our 
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economic development and, I think, have been and are accept- 
able for that reason. A balance, of course, between foreign 
and domestic capital is essential. It makes for a sound and 
healthy economy and, as the Canadian “Monetary Times” 
expressed it, “The long-term inflow of foreign capital is 
supplementing an increasing percentage of domestic invest- 
ment producing a well-balanced financial and economic 
structure which is commanding international confidence.” 

The real problem, which can be hidden so readily behind 
the issue of United States capital investment in Canada, is 
to me, not a problem necessarily of dollars and cen’s. It is 
a problem of human relations, a problem of respect for others, 
a problem of philosophy, a problem of understanding and 
mutual participation. The solution of this problem should nor 
lie in controlling legislation aimed against foreign corpora- 
tions operating in Canada. It should, I believe, be solved 
through a major change in the philosophy of “parent corpora- 
tions” doing bi “iness in foreign countries. And specifically in 
Canada, foreign-owned or foreign-controlled subsidiaries or 
companies should be listed as Canadian companies, making 
at least the same type of financial disclosures as do truly 
Canadian companies, making available to Canadian investors 
stock in the Canadian subsidiary which reflects only the 
Canadian operation and making it possible, on the basis of 
capacity and ability, for top management positions to be 
filled by Canadians—who know Canada, who love Canada, 
and whose inherent loyalties are to Canada. 

There is no question about the sympathy, understanding, 
and respect between those from Canada and those from the 
United States. We are all friends. We believe in the same 
things. We fight for the same causes. Why then cannot more 
of the foreign corporations doing business in Canada, making 
good profits on their Canadian investments, using Canadian 
materials and labour, selling goods to the Canadian consumer, 
recognize that the Canadian people not only desire to be, but 
are becoming determined to be active partners in Canadian 
enterprises? 

Surely we are big enough and smart enough to solve this 
problem through understanding, without malice and with 
justice to all. Don't take Canada for granted. 


Man at Work in God’s World 


IN THE LIGHT OF HISTORY 
By DR. ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE, The Royal Institute of International Affairs, London, England 
Delivered before the Church and Work Congress, Albany, New York, October 19, 1955 


THE HISTORICAL ASPECT OF THE PROBLEM 


HAT I| HAVE been asked to do this evening is to open 

up this Council's discussion of Man at work in God's 

World in one of its aspects. As you know, the sub- 
ject is being opened up in its theological aspect by Bishop 
Emrich. The historical aspect is the one with which I am 
concerned. No doubt, these two facets of a single problem 
cannot, and should not, be kept apart from one another 
artificially. I myself believe that the insistent questions that 
lead one to study history lead one on into the field of theology, 
because I believe that historians, like other people, are moved 
—even if they do not recognize this—by an impulse to seek 
after God which, in my belief, is innate in human nature and 
is, indeed, as I see it, Man's distinctive characteristic. So I 
shall be surprised if, in the course of our discussions, we do 
not bring the theological and historical aspects of our subject 


into relation with each other. At the same time, I am sure 
that it is best to start by keeping these two aspects distinct, 
as your first two speakers have been asked to do in these 
opening addresses. 1 have been given the perilous honour of 
speaking first; and the best that I can do is to put before you 
a few points about our problem which seem to me to stand 
out when we look at it in its historical perspective. 


THE RECENTNESS OF THE PROBLEM IN THE LIGHT 
OF HISTORY 


The title of our subject—Man at Work in God's World 
takes it for granted that the words ‘God’ and ‘Work’ have 
meanings for us, here and now, which are more or less clear 
and are also generally agreed upon. Any discussion has t 
start by making some assumptions; and I think the assumption 
that we know what we mean by ‘God’ and by ‘Work’ is a 
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warrantable one. We are members of a religious society— 
Christendom—and Christianity certainly has a definite idea 
of what it means by ‘God’. This idea may be unacceptable to 
non-Christians, ex-Christians, or anti-Christians; but, never- 
theless, these would probably agree with Christians in their 
notion of what the Christian idea of God is. Then, besides 
being members of Christendom, we are members of a modern 
Western civilization, and our modern Western society has 
a definite idea of what it means by ‘Work’. This idea, again, 
may be unacceptable to non-Westerners. They may feel that 
life is not worth living if they are to be made to spend most 
of their active life ‘working’ in our modern Western sense. 
I am not thinking here of Communist non-Western peoples 
in an advanced state of material civilization; for their attitude 
to Work is Western in spirit as well as in origin. I arn think- 
ing of primitive peoples in the few surviving nooks and 
corners on the surface of this planet that have only recenvly 
begun to be penetrated by civilization of any kind. But, here 
again, these antique objectors to “Work’, in our sense of the 
word, would probably agree with us Westerners in their 
notion of what the Western idea of work is. 

Now, so far, I have been speaking of the ideas of God 
and of Work that are current today; but my business this 
evening is to try to present our subject to you in the light 
of history; and this means looking at it in the perspective of 
past time. In this perspective, both our current Christian idea 
of God and our current Western idea of work can be seen, 
I should say, to have made their appearance in the World 
comparatively recently. 

The words ‘recent’ and ‘ancient’ are, of course, relative 
rerms; and, when we are discussing human affairs in their 
time-perspective, the span of time against which we have to 
measure all shorter periods of human his‘ory is the estimated 
length of time during which the human race has been in 
existence up to date. The estimates vary, I understand, from 
about one million to about 600,000 years. But even 600,000 
years is a vast length of time compared with the period within 
which some of us human beings have been doing what we 
call ‘Work’. It is also vast compared with the period within 
which some of our predecessors have had even an anticipatory 
glimmer of our present Christian glimpse of God. 

How long ago did any human beings start working in our 
sense of the word? Obviously Man, ever since he came into 
existence, has had to keep himself alive by exerting himself. 
That is the common lot of all living creatures on this planet; 
and Man is indisputably one of these, whether or not we 
Christians are right in holding, in common with the adherents 
of other living ‘higher religions’, that Man is a_ peculiar 
animal in being not just an animal, but being something more 
besides. But ‘Work’, as we use the word, means more than 
merely keeping oneself alive by strenuous activities. The 
word ‘Work’ implies, I think, a contrast and a balance between 
work and other ways of spending one’s time: ‘work’ in con- 
trast to ‘idleness’; ‘work’ in contrast to ‘rest’; ‘work’ in con- 
trast to ‘play’; ‘work’ in contrast to leisure for occupations 
that are economically unremunerative and disinterested and 
are at the same time valuable and spiritually noble. Perhaps 
such contrasts and balances are always to be found in all 
forms and states of life: in the lives, for instance, of ants, bees, 
beavers, and Palaeolithic cave-men. But the contrast and the 
balance may exist in a creature's life without the creature's 
being aware of them. I think the emergence of the word 
‘Work’ is a signal that this contrast and balance between 
Work and other kinds of occupation has dawned upon Man's 
consciousness. And it looks as if the idea of Work, and the 
state of mind which it signifies, are both rather recent. 
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I do not believe that this contrast and balance were in the 
consciousness of the relatively modern Late Palaeolithic people 
who painted those marvellous pictures of wild animals on 
the walls of caves. I imagine that, in Late Palaeolithic Man's 
consciousness, life was all of a piece; and I should guess that 
this may be one of the reasons why these ancestors of ours 
were such consummate artists. I do not believe that any 
human beings were conscious of Work, in our sense, before 
the invention of agriculture; and this is a very recent revolu- 
tion: it happened not more than 10,000 years, and perhaps 
even not more than 8,000 years, ago. This agricultural revolu- 
tion carried part of the human race out of the food-gathering 
and hunting method of making one’s living into the food- 
producing method. In agricultural and industrial societies, 
fishing is the only form of hunting that has retained any 
substantial economic importance. So we began to change our 
method of winning a livelihood not more than 10,000 to 8,000 
years ago. But I am not sure that this revolution in the ob- 
jective nature of some human societies’ economic activity 
brought with it, immediately, that revolution in consciousness 
which the word ‘Work’ signifies. 

After Man had become an economic creature through the 
invention of agriculture, it took him a long time still, as we 
know, before he began to think of agriculture as ‘Work’. If 
our anthropologists and our pre-historians are right, the tiller 
of the soil and sower and harvester of crops originally thought 
of his strenuous activities, not as Work, but as religious rites. 
In the primitive peasant’s consciousness, the economic results 
of agriculture are by-products of his religious task of minis- 
tering to the divine powers embodied in the plants that he 
cultivates and in the weather that decides the fate of the crops. 
In the Latin language, which has preserved many antique 
notions like flies in amber, the words for agriculture, for 
organized communal religious worship, and for civilization 
derive from one and the same root. The notion of agriculture 
as being a religious activity has given birth, here and there, 
to religious practices that we find revolting. I am thinking of 
the human sacrifices with which the divine powers appre- 
hended in the weather and the crops were appeased and 
fortified by the Canaanites and the Aztecs. The same notion— 
that agriculture is a religious activity—has survived, in an 
innocent and beautiful form, in the harvest festival of our 
Christian liturgy. Thus agriculture remained part of religion 
for some thousands of years before it became the growing- 
point of a separate branch of human activity labelled econom- 
ics. In fact, the secularization of agriculture has been a slow 
process which was completed only the other day and which 
is still not quite complete, even in the most secular-minded 
and sophisticated contemporary societies. 

Indeed, it meeded a second great revolution to set the 
secularization-process in motion. I am speaking now of the 
urban revolution, through which agriculture was made to 
support a minority of Society who now no longer raised their 
food for themselves with their own hands, but were fed by the 
peasant majority in exchange for services, real or imaginary, 
which the new urban minority performed for Society as a 
whole. This urban revolution—which we may identify with 
the birth of what we call civilization—is a still more recent 
event than the agricultural revolution that, by preceding it, 
had made it possible. Even in the Old World, and even in 
its earliest Old-World laboratory of civilization, which was 
perhaps the land of Sumer in the present Iraq, urban life is 
probably not yet more than 5000 years old. Urban life implies 
a beginning of the division of labour; the division of labour 
requires a distribution of the total product of labour of all 
kinds; and the problem of distribution raises the question of 
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social justice. I have suggested that the hunter or food-gatherer 
who d.sciplined himself into becoming a cultivator became 
conscious, as a result of this economic revolution, of Work in 
contrast to idleness, rest, play, and leisure. When, as a result 
of the subsequent urban revolution, the cultivator came to be 
the rent-payer to rentiers, or the employee of employers, who 
did not share with him the work of cultivating the soil, and 
who lived, not as his neighbours in the familiar countryside, 
but within the walls of a mysterious city, the idea of Work 
came also to be associated with the new idea of remuneration. 

What were the feelings of a Sumerian, Egyptian, Middle- 
American, or Andean peasant who, besides handing over a 
quota of his annual! produce to the new urban class of landlord 
priests and officials, now found himself also called upon, in 
the slacker seasons of his agricultural year, to build temples 
and ziggurats and pyramids for the proper performance of 
the community's religious rites? To-day, about 75 per cent 
of the living generation of Mankind still consists of peasants 
in this position; and it is only in our lifetime that anything 
like a general revolt of the World's peasantry against the role 
assigned to them by civilization has begun to declare itself. If 
this new world-wide peasant demand for a greater measure 
of social justice comes to a head, it may turn out to be the 
biggest revolution in human affairs so far. When Oliver Twist 
asks for more, all the authorities intuitively feel that the whole 
order of civilization is being challenged. And Oliver Twist’s 
demand is, no doubt, audacious in the sense of being un- 
precedented. At most times and places during the brief 5000 
years that have passed between the birth of civilization and 
our day, the peasantry that has been carrying on its shoulders 
the super-structure of urban life has acquiesced in its lot, has 
taken it for granted that the peasantry must pay for the 
leisure of a ruling minority, and has accepted this ruling 
minority’s view that the peasantry has been getting a fair 
return for its contributions. 

In most civilizations, hitherto, in most stages of their his- 
tories, the ruling minority has sincerely believed that it has 
been fully earning its keep; and an historian, looking back on 
the last five thousand years of Man's history from Albany, 
New York, on the 19th October, 1955, may judge that, on 
the whole, the minority has been justified in its contention. 
The extraordinary accelerating progress of civilization during 
this short period of 5000 years can be seen to have been the 
work of individual members of this leisured minority; and 
the achievements of these creative individuals have benefited, 
not just the creators, and not just their fellow members of 
the privileged minority, but Society as a whole, including the 
majority of the population that has been the musera plebs 
contribuens. On the other hand, the individual creators of 
civilization have been only a minority of the privileged 
minority. A majority of the privileged minority have probably 
been drones, always and everywhere. And, even if every mem- 
ber of the privileged minority had been a creative genius of 
the first rank, it is still conceivable that the cost of civilization 
might have been too high. One might ask, for example, 
whether there was ever a reasonable spiritual or cultural 
return for the immense physical labour spent on building the 
pyramids at Teotihuacan, Cholula and Gizah or the ziggurat 
E-Sag la that is known to us, from the Bible, as the “Tower 
of Babel’. 

Such questions of social justice have set up tensions in the 
social structure of civilization ever since this species of human 
society came into existence. I have suggested that it is only in 
Our time that there has been anything like a general demand, 
among the peasantry, for a larger share in Civilization’s total 
product, both material and spiritual. In my own country, 
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Great Britain, this year, the peasantry’s shocking new demand 
has been making itself felt in a controversy over a steep rise 
in the price of tea. The assumption that tea is one of the 
necessities of life is, as you know, one of ine few things on 
which the peoples of Britain and Eire agree; and now they 
are being asked to pay, for this, to them, indispensable bever 
age, a much higher price than ever before, because the tea 
raising peasants in India and Ceylon are asking for a much 
higher remuneration for their work. In other words, the 
British industrial working class, which, since the Second 
World War, has obtained a much higher remuneration than 
ever before for its own work at the expense of the British 
middle class, has almost immediately been asked to pass on 
part of its increments to some of its Asian agricultural fellow 

workers. Twist is twisting Twist’s own tail; and this, too 
would be social justice, since the British industrial working 
class, though poor by comparison with the British middle 
class, is rich by comparison with the Asian peasantry. The 
revolutionary new event is that the peasantry, like little Oliver, 
should have thought of asking for more. On the whole, the 
peasant carriers of civilization have, as I said, been passive 
during these last 5000 years. At the same time, as I have also 
reminded you, the birth of civilization through a division of 
labour did, from the beginning, inevitably raise the question 
of what is the equitable distribution of the total product of 
Society's cooperative work. And, as we look back over the 
annals of civilization, we see, with sadness, that civilizations’s 
marvellous achievements, spiritual as well as material, have 
been offset by constant social stresses and strains arising from 
disagreements over questions of social justice. These interna! 
maladies of civilization have repeatedly found vent in appall- 
ing acts of violence. In some cases this violence has taken 
the form of class-conflicts; in others it has taken the form of 
interstate wars. One or other of these two forms of violence 
has already been the death of most of the attempts at civiliza 

tion that have been made up to date. 

Perhaps we have now come to grips with what we, here 
and now, mean by Work. We have seen that the word implies 
a question of the distribution of the product, as well as a 
question of the distribution of the Worker's time between 
working and other ways of spending it. The point that I have 
been making is that ‘Work’, in the current usage of the word 
in which it has these characteristic associations with ‘leisure’ 
and with ‘remunerarion’, is an idea which, so far, is not much 
more than 5000 years old. 


The next point that I want to make is that our current 
Christian idea of ‘God’ is younger still. No doubt, there is a 
sense in which our idea of God is as old as human nature 
itself. If Man is a peculiar animal in being not just an animal, 
this distinctive human spiritual endowment of his perhaps 
consists in a capacity to know God and know Him, not only 
in the intellectual sense, but in the active sense of entering 
into communion with Him. This is, I believe, Christian doc 
trine. But of course, it is also Christian doctrine that the full 
Christian idea of God has been revealed to human beings 
(or, as a non-Christian might put it, has dawned on them) 
gradually in successive stages. In its fullness, it was not part of 
Man’s original spiritual endowment; but, on the other hand, it 
was not sprung upon Christ's hearers, without preparation 
when Christ entered on His ministry perhaps 1939 years ago 
Christians believe that a full revelation of what God is, and 
of what He has done and wishes human beings to do, was not 
given to human beings before that very recent date; but they 
also believe, like the Jewish and Muslim worshippers of the 
same God, that, in God's supplementation of Man's origina 
spiritual endowment, the first instalment of revelation was 
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made to Abraham; and Abraham, if he is an historical figure, 
will have lived at some date during the first half of the second 
millennium B. C. So, even if we take the revelation of the 
Christian idea of God as having been made first, if only 
partially, to Abraham, and even if we accept Abraham as 
having been an historical character and date him as early as, 
say, 1955 B. C, this would mean that the first instalment of 
the specifically Christian idea of God was revealed less than 
4000 years ago—was revealed, that is to say, more than a 
thousand years, at the shortest reckoning, later than the first 
emergence of civilization in Sumer, the cradle of civilization 
that contained Abraham's birthplace, the city of Ur. 

To sum up this part of my talk: I have been suggesting, 
as you will have realized, that, in the light of history, the 
problem that we are discussing at this Council—the problem 
of Man at Work in God's World—is a very recent one when 
its age is measured against the supposed age of the human 
race up to date. | have dwelt on this question of time-scales, 
because its importance seems to me to be not just academic. 
If we find that the problem is a recent one, then we need not 
be downhearted at our failure—for we have to admit our 
failure—to solve it satisfactorily so far. This means that we can 
go on striving without having to lose hope, and that we can 
win inspiration and spiritual comfort and support from the 
record of the ultimately unsuccessful endeavours and struggles 
of our predecessors to solve a problem that their failures have 
bequeathed to us. Living and striving, as they have done, 
within the short span of the last few thousand years, these 
fellow soldiers of ours in the Church Militant here on Earth 
are not, for us, characters in Ancient History, irrelevant to 
our time and to our troubles. They are virtually our con- 
temperaries. They are, in fact, the great cloud of witnesses 
who, by compassing us about and participating with us in 
our common spiritual ideals and aims, can help us to run, 
with patience, the strenuous race that is still set before us. 


CHRISTIANITY’S GRAECO-ROMAN SOCIAL BACKGROUND 


I will now take a flying leap through time in order to bring 
history to bear more closely upon us and our discussions here 
in Albany in October 1955. 

You will have detected, in what I have been saying, a 
theme that | now want to put before you explicitly. I have 
suggested that, though the first cultivators of crops may have 
differed from their predecessors the foodgatherers and hunters 
in being conscious of Work, they also may have continued 
to be like those predecessors of theirs in feeling that the way 
in which they made their living was part of their religiov 
life—was, in fact, a religious activity. | have gone on to sug- 
gest that, at the next stage in history, when agriculture was 
placed at the service of a new urban way of life which we call 
civilization, one inevitable consequence was that the idea of 
Work came to be associated with the question of what was 
the fair division of the total product of Society's cooperative 
labours. Work, under the conditions of civilization, raises 
problems of social justice; and the strife between different 
classes in Society over social justice tends to have the unhappy 
effect of taking Work out of the sphere of religion and 
transferring it to the sphere of politics. When remuneration 
becomes so contentious an issue that the parties go to the 
length of resorting to violence in their struggles with each 
other over this, then Work will tend to be deconsecrated. I 
im going, for the moment at any rate, to make the assumption 
that this deconsecration of Work is a bad turn of human 
affairs; that Man at Work can be happy and spiritually healthy 
only if he feels that he is working in God's World for God's 
glory through doing what is God's will. What I have just 
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been saying might, no doubt, be almost provocatively con- 
troversial in another forum than this—for instance, in a de- 
bate between Christians and Communists. But I do not think 
that it can be controversial in this Council; for here we are 
all agreed in trying to look at the problem of Work from a 
Christian standpoint. 

This brings us to a consideration of the status of Work in 
the history of the Graeco-Roman civilization, and this on two 
accounts. This story is a classical example of the deconsecration 
of Work, and it is also the immediate social background 
against which a reconsecration of work was first attempted— 
and, for a time, was partially achieved—by the Christian 
Church. 

From the Christian standpoint, the Graeco-Roman attitude 
towards Work was more or less unsatisfactory from first to 
last. It had started badly and it had ended worse. Its bad start 
may have been partly due to the fact that the Graeco-Roman 
civilization had been inaugurated by barbarian conquerors of 
an antecedent Minoan-Mycenaean society who had seen in 
their conquests an opportunity to live parasitically upon the 
work of the more civilized and productive people whom they 
had subjugated. This attitude is expressed in a Greek poem 
of a later date ascribed to a Cretan named Hybrias, who, if 
historical, was appropriately named, since Hybrias means, in 
Greek, a brutal oppressor. 

I have great riches, spear and sword 
And raw-hide fluttering at my breast; 
My land is ploughed, my harvest stored, 
My sweet wine from the vintage pressed, 
The Mnoan trash hath learnt its lord, 

By spear and sword. ' 

This explanation of the origin of the contemptuous, ex- 
ploitative attitude towards honest work which was displayed 
by the ruliny minority in the Graeco-Roman society to some 
extent throughout its history has, however, to be reconciled 
with the fact that our Western civilization was inaugurated by 
a barbarian conquest of the same kind, without the same 
enduring effects having been produced in our Western case. 
This difference in the outcome suggests that the spirit of the 
original barbarian conquerors can be only partially account- 
able for the historic Graeco-Roman contempt for Work, or 
else that, if this was indeed the major cause, Western Christen- 
dom’'s relative freedom from the same spiritual evil must 
be due to some powerful counteracting influence in Christi- 
anity. Christianity had established itself in the western 
provinces of the Roman Empire, and among the Western 
barbarians themselves, before these barbarians had broken 
their way in; and this is the conspicuous difference between 
the attendant circumstances at the birth of our Western 
civilization and at the birth of its Graeco-Roman predecessor. 
Other features—particularly the overrunning of the domain 
of a decadent previous civilization by predatory and parasitical 
barbarians—were remarkably similar in the two cases. The 
most conspicuous difference between the two initial situations 
is that the birth of the Graeco-Roman civilization, unlike the 
birth of ours, was not attended by the presence of Christianity. 
The Graeco-Roman civilization came to birth before the end 
of the second millennium B. C.; and there is no evidence 
that at that date any other higher religion, of the species to 
which Christianity belongs, was yet in existence either in the 
Levant or anywhere else in the World. 

Hybrias’s Crete, like Lycurgus’s Sparta, was a notoriously 
bad patch in the adolescent Graeco-Roman World of the 
classical age. To take either patch as typical of the whole 
society would be to do the Graeco-Roman civilization an 


' The Song of Hybrias, Stanza 1, translation by Gilbert Murray. 
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injustice. By the date of our earliest substantial records of 
Graeco-Roman history—and these do not date much farther 
back than about the beginning of the sixth century B. C— 
agricultural work had come to be regarded, or at least was 
coming to be regarded, as honourable. A certain social stigma 
did, however, continue, in the Graeco-Roman society, to 
attach to the humbler kinds of urban work, such as artisanry 
and shopkeeping. Even at Athens when democracy was at its 
height there in the fifth century B. C., this kind of work was 
still regarded, by people not engaged in it, as bamauson, a 
revealing Greek word which can be translated ‘vulgar’ or 
‘beneath the dignity of a gentleman and a man of honour’. 

One may wonder how it was possible for artists who were 
thus looked down upon to produce those incomparable fifth- 
century B. C. Athenian works of art; and one may take note 
of the remarkable fact (known to us from contemporary 
public accounts engraved on stone) that, in the building of 
the magnificent fifth-century B. C. buildings on the Acropolis 
of Athens, free workers and slave workers worked side by 
side, and that the slave worker (or rather his master) drew 
the same daily pay as the free worker and as the architect 
This sounds admirably democratic; but we have also to 
remember the discreditable fact that this pay was provided out 
of tribute that was extorted by the sea-power of Athens from 
Greek city-states, weaker than Athens herself, which were 
nominally her allies and whose money contributions were 
ear-marked, by treaty, not for providing full employment for 
the Athenian people, but for financing the common defence 
of the Confederacy against a formidable neighbour in the 
East. The Athenians’ illegitimate and high-handed diversion of 
their subiect allies’ money contributions from federal defence 
to Athenian public works was one of the causes of the Great 
Atheno-Peloponnesian War (431-404 B. C.); and, after this 
war had brought the Greek civilization to grief, the Greek 
contempt for honest work gained ground in theory as well 
as in practice, and came to be applied to agriculture, as well 
as to the pettier forms of urban trade and industry. 

From the fourth century B. C. onwards, the social ideal of 
the Graeco-Roman society came more and more to be to live 
as a rentier, maintained by other people's work. When Alex- 
ander the Great conquered the Persian Empire and thereby 
opened up the whole of South-West Asia and Egypt for 
exploitation by the Greeks, the conquered region in Asia was 
planted with colonial Greek city-states; a conquered Egypt 
was organized in the interests of an immigrant Greek dynasty 
by an immigrant Greek civil service; and in both Asia and 
Egypt the native peasantry were made to work as serfs for 
Greek masters. Here we see, in an aggravated form, the con- 
genital evil of all civilization up to date, by which I mean 
the fission of Society into a working majority and a leisured 
minority which may or may not be worth its keep. But worse 
happened in the colonial areas round the western basin of the 
Mediterranean, which, in the later history of the Graeco- 
Roman civilization, played the part that the Americas have 
played in the modern history of our Western civilization. As 
the Greeks and Cathaginians and, at the heels of them both, 
the Romans, progressively opened up the hinterlands of the 
Western Mediterranean, a sinister agricultural revolution 
took place here. In one West-Mediterranean country after 
another, the free peasant was supplanted by slave field-hands 
and by slave herdsmen, working under duress on large-scale 
plantations and on still larger-scale cattle-ranches. 

Here, again, of course, we can put our finger on comparable 
symptoms in the history of Western Christendom in its 
modern age. The parasitic colonial Greek cities planted by 
Alexander and his successors in South-West Asia have their 
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parallel in the parasitic Spanish cities planted by Castilian 
conquistadores in Mexico and Peru. The ranches and planta- 
tions, worked with slave labour, which, in the Graeco-Roman 
world, made their first appearance in Sicily and eventually 
spread from there to Southern Italy and Tunisia, have thei: 
parallel in the recent history of our Western civilization in 
the Americas from the Mason and Dixon Line southwards 
In Western Christendom we have succeeded, we hope, though 
this at a terrible cost in strife and suffering, in plucking out 
the evil institution of slavery and casting it from us once for 
all. In the Graeco-Roman world, too, it began to die out after 
the decline and fall of the Graeco-Roman civilization had 
been arrested temporarily by the establishment of the Roman 
Peace. In that world, as in ours, slavery left behind it a fearful 
social trauma; and the Romans, like ourselves, made serious 
and, at the second attempt, very intelligent and efficient, 
efforts to heal the wound. 

The first of these Roman efforts was made in the second 
half of the second century B. C. by the two Gracchi. This 
was an attempt to re-establish, in Southern Italy, the tree 
and free-holding peasantry, making its living by subsistence 
farming, which had been uprooted in Southern Italy by the 
Hannibalic War (218-201 B. C.). This would-be conservative 
reform turned in‘o a social revolution because it ignored, 
and ran counter to, the economic revolution, making tem 
porarily for greater economic productivity, that had been one 
aspect of the replacement of peasant free-holds by large-scale 
slave-run plantations and ranches. And the Gracchan move 
ment eventually failed, even as a social revolution, because it 
was not accompanied by any exemption of the Italian peas- 
antry from an obligation to perform compulsory military 
service which, since the Hannibalic War, had been making 
it virtually impossible for the Italian peasant-soldier to be an 
effective subsistence farmer as well, because his military dury 
was now taking him to distant theatres of war and keeping 
him there for years on end. 

The second Roman effort to heal the wound left in the body 
social by the institution of agrarian slavery was made in the 
second century of the Christian Era; and this time, the condi- 
tions were more favourable in several respects. An oecumenical 
Augustan Peace had now rid the Graeco-Roman world of those 
domestic wars between parochial states that had sapped its 
social health and strength since the beginning and had done 
this to a disastrous degree since the year 431 B.C. Augustus 
had been able to reduce the armed forces of the Graeco- 
Roman world to a police cordon round the frontiers of an 
empire in which virtually the whole of this world was em- 
braced; and he had been able to organize his frontier police 
as a paid professional force because he had been able to create 
an imperial civil service that had the ability and the honesty 
to raise the necessary public revenues and to administer them 
for the financing of a professional frontier police force among 
other public utilities. The second century of the Christian Era 
—the Age of the An’onines—was the time when the Augustan 
imperial system, including the imperial civil service, was at its 
best; and one of the tasks to which the Roman imperial gov- 
ernment addressed itself in this age was the rehabilitation of 
the agrarian life of Italy—an enterprise in which the Gracchi 
had failed when they had embarked on it some 250 years 
earlier. 

The scheme that was now worked out and put into opera 
tion is remarkably reminiscent of social policy, and its admin 
istration, in Western ‘welfare states’ in our day. Capital w 
provided for loans to Italian farmers; the loans were to be 
spent by the borrowers on productive improvements; the rate 
of interest was set low; and the income accruing trom this 
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low interest on the development loans was spent on endow- 
ments for young Italian peasant couples who, without this 
subsidy, would have been too poor to acquire farms of their 
own, and perhaps even too poor to marry. This scheme was 
as enlightened as it was ingenious. Its aim was, not to bring 
in immediate financial profits, but to produce long-term social 
returns, and, considering this, it is the more remarkable that 
these agrarian endowments in Italy—alsmenta Italiae (‘restora- 
tives for Italy’) as they were called—were not provided from 
public funds exclusively; private benefactors followed the im- 
perial government's example in making foundations of the 
kind; and this cooperation between public enterprise and 
private generosity for an enlightened long-term social purpose 
is another feature in which these attempts to rehabilitate the 
agrarian life of Roman Italy in the second century of the 
Christian Era will remind us of some of the better things that 
we are doing in our World in our day. The alimenta Italiae 
evidently deserved success. They deserved it better than the 
antecedent Gracchan attempt to cope with the same problem. 
It is threfore disconcerting to find that the alimenta had the 
same fate as the Gracchan legislation: they failed. 

What is the explanation of this second and more surprising 
failure? Part of the explanation is that the Age of the An- 
tonines, though it may have been the summer of the Roman 
Empire's history, was only the delusive Indian Summer of the 
longer history of the Graeco-Roman civilization. Afrer the 
death of the philosopher-emperor Marcus Aurelius in A.D. 
180, the brilliant golden foliage rapidly blackened, shrivelled, 
and fell. The Graeco-Roman world was now unexpectedly har- 
rowed by a return of domestic warfare in the form of civil 
wars between rival claimants to the imperial succession; and, 
in the awful anarchy of the third century, the capital invest- 
ments providing the alimenta Italiae were wiped out by a 
catastrophically inflationary debasement of the imperial cur- 
rency. Perhaps, even if the capital had survived, its adminis- 
tration would have been wrecked by the fall in civil-service 
standards, both of honesty and of efficiency, which was another 
of the disasters that the third-century social revolution brought 
with it. 

But, now, let us imagine that the Antonine Indian Summer 
had lasted longer than Indian summers usually do last. Let 
us suppose that the Roman imperial currency had retained its 
value, and the Roman imperial civil service its standards, for 
another 100 or 200 years beyond the date of Marcus Aurelius’s 
death. Is it likely that, within that longer period, the alimenta 
would have produced their intended long-term effect of regen- 
erating Roman Italy's agrarian life? I see one minor and one 
major defect in the alzmenta which, to my mind, make it 
improbable that they could have succeeded, by themselves, 
for however long an additional time the conditions necessary 
for their success might have been preserved intact. Their minor 
defect was their costliness, both in the size of the necessary 
initial capital investment and in the size of the perennial 
overhead costs of their administration. The statistics have not 
survived; but I fancy that the Roman Empire's total resources 
in capital and in administrative ability and honesty would not 
have sufficed to rehabilitate more than a few patches of rural 
Roman Italy by this method. But this was only the minor 
defect; there was a major defect which was the reverse side 
of the minor one and which was far more serious. The alimenta 
were prohibitively costly because the initiative and the impulse 
that were their spiritual driving-force came from above down- 
wards through a complex administrative machine. The solid 
and long-sustained success of the subsequent Christian method 
of trying to solve the social and economic problem that had 
defeated the Gracchi and the Antonines in turn was to reveal 
the vastness of the latent reserves of spiritual energy that could 
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be tapped by a movement, not from above downwards, but 
from below upwards, when this was a movement that recon- 
secrated Work in the soul of the worker himself. 


THE BENEDICTINE CHRISTIAN APPROACH TO WORK 


The first of the Christian attempts to reconsecrate Man's 
work was made by Saint Benedict. He was born in the small 
Central Italian hilltown Nursia towards the end of the fifth 
century of the Christian Era; he founded an order of monks, 
governed by a rule under which the original Benedictine com- 
munity's successors are still living today; and he died some 
time in the fifth decade of the sixth century. The dates, 
imprecise though they are, suffice to tell us that Saint Benedict 
lived and worked at a time when, in his social milieu, the 
outlook for constructive social work was apparently more 
unpromising than at any period of recorded history, either 
before or since, in Western Europe. The western provinces of 
the Roman Empire had been overrun by barbarians; and the 
Roman imperial government, now ensconced in a ‘New Rome’ 
at Constantinople, was reconquering Italy from its Ostrogoth 
barbarian occupiers in a long-drawn-out war that was to end 
in the extermination of the Ostrogoths at the cost of the 
devastation of Italy and the impoverishment of the Roman 
Empire's previously still imtact eastern provinces. Yet, in 
these materially adverse circumstances, Saint Benedict started 
a spiritual movement which incidentally produced titanic ma- 
terial results. 

Through Saint Benedict's Rule, agrarian life was restored to 
health first in Italy and then in the rest of the derelict domain 
of the Roman Empire in Western Europe; after that, first 
Northern Europe and then the Americas and the other new 
domains of Western Christendom overseas were won for the 
plough; and eventually the improving agriculture of this ex- 
panding Western Christian world was reinforced by a new 
development of industry that was unprecedented both in its 
technique and in its productivity. It is no exaggeration to say 
that the whole of the extraordinary economic development of 
our modern Western society, which is the distinctive mark 
of our civilization in contemporary non-Western eyes, can be 
traced back to Saint Benedict's initiative. This Benedictine 
story of material success is astonishing in itself and is still 
more extraordinary when we read it against the background 
of the preceding Gracchan and Antonine stories of materia! 
failure. How is this contrast to be explained? 

Part of the explanation may be that the Christian Church 
had started life free from the Graeco-Roman prejudice against 
the humbler kinds of Work. Christ's first followers had been 
Galilaean fishermen; Saint Matthew was perhaps unique 
among the Apostles in being a civil servant (and even he was 
only a minor official in the customs service, which has not 
ever anywhere been held in high honour, and which was 
frowned upon at that time by Palestinian Jews as a conspicu- 
ous instrument of an unlawful Gentile domination to which 
a good Jew ought not to lend himself by serving as its em- 
ployee). The rapid spread of Christianity through the Roman 
Empire was at first mainly among the urban artisans, shop- 
keepers, and minor business men. 

This social provenance of the converts to Christianity in 
the Graeco-Roman world had a second effect besides that of 
keeping the Church free from the traditional Graeco-Roman 
disdain for Work. It inclined the Church as an institution, as 
well as Christians individually, to look at practical problems 
from a private and not from a public point of view, since. 
before the conversion of Constantine, most individual Chris- 
tians, as well as the Christian Church as a body, were remote 
from any practical possibility of exercising political power and 
were consequently not much affected by feelings of political 
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responsibiilty. The essentially private and non-political char- 
acter of the pre-Constantinian Church's outlook is illustrated 
by its attitude towards both slavery and Caesar-worship. It did 
mot occur to the Early Christian Church to discountenance a 
social institution that was part of the established social order 
and that was not directly incompatible with either a Christian 
slave's or a Christian master’s religious obligations. On the 
other hand, the Christian Church never hesitated to discoun- 
tenance a political institution that was the key-stone of the 
Augustan established order in the Roman imperial govern- 
ment’s official view. In Christian eyes, Caesar-worship, for a 
Christian, would be idolatry and apostasy; and, accordingly, 
good Christians refused to perform the required ritual formali- 
ties, however grave the consequences of their refusal might 
be for the Roman world-state as well as for the Christian 
martyr. 

Thus, when the simultaneous fall of the Roman Empire and 
collapse of the Graeco-Roman civilization in the West left the 
Christian Church standing there in a political and social 
vacuum, the Church approached the task of reconstruction, 
which had now fallen on its shoulders so unexpectedly, from 
a standpoint that differed from the traditional Graeco-Roman 
standpoint radically on the most crucial points. The Church 
felt no disdain for Work; it had no prejudice against slaves; 
it was concerned impartially for human souls, whether their 
bodies were legally enslaved or free; it was concerned for their 
spiritual welfare; and it was therefore concerned with them 
individually. It sought to strike spiritual sparks in human 
souls rather than to produce social and political effects by 
legislative and administrative measures. Let me illustrate these 
points from three passages in Saint Benedict's Rule. 

Here is a passage in Chapter II of the Rule (the chapter 
which prescribes what the Abbot’s character and conduct 
should be) : 

‘There must not be any differential treatment, by the 
Abbot, of members of the monastic community. One monk 
must not be more loved than another, except in so far as 
the Abbot finds him better in obedience and in good deeds. 
A free-born monk must not be put over one who has been 
a slave before joining the community, except for some 
well-founded reason that has nothing to do with the monk's 
previous civil status—and the Abbot will put any monk, of 
whatever previous rank in lay society, over any other in 
accordance with the dictates of justice to the best of the 
Abbot's judgment. Otherwise, each should keep his place, 
because, slave or freeman, we are all one in Christ, and are 
all serving on an equal footing—an equality in religious ser- 
vitude—under the command of One Lord. It is not in God's 
nature to take human persons at a mundane valuation.’ 
Thus, in Saint Benedict's community, no stigma brands a 

former slave; and a positive value is found in Work, as is 
shown by this passage in Chaper XLVIII of the Rule: 

‘Unemployment is inimical to spiritual health; and for 
this reason the brothers ought to occupy themselves for a 
certain number of hours a day in doing manual work and, 
for a certain number, in reading works of divinity.’ 

Saint Benedict sets out different time-tables for the summer 
and the winter halves of the year, and the summer time-tabl 
has, appended to it, an illuminating note: 

‘If intractable local conditions or the poverty of the com- 
munity compel monks to work by themselves in harvesting 
the crops [at hours dedicated, in the summer time-table, 
to general sessions for devotional activities], they are not 
to take this too much to heart; for they can be sure that 
they are being truly monks when they are living by the 
work of their hands, like our fathers the Apostles. There 
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should, though, be moderation in all things, out of con 


sideration for the weaker brethren.’ 
Since the reading of works of divinity, and a fortiori, the 
practice of relig.ous meditation, may prove to be beyond the 
capacity of some souls, other kinds of work are to be assigned 
to these, to save them from having idle time on their hands 
Furthermore, 
‘Brothers who are sick or delicate are to be assigned work 
unskilled or skilled, of a kind that will keep them from 
being unemployed and at the same time will not be so 
heavy as to overtax them or to drive them away.’ 
Thus Saint Benedict's Rule honors Work of all kinds—un 
skilled and skilled, manual and intellectual and devotional 
but it values Work, not just for its own sake, but in so far 
as it produces good spiritual effects in the worker's soul 
Chapter LVII lays it down that 
‘If there are skilled workers in the monastery, they ar 
to exercise their particular skills subject to the Abbot's per- 
mission and in all humility. If any of them becomes con- 
ceited over his mastery of his skill, and imagines that he 
is conferring a favour on the monastery, he is to be trans- 
ferred from his professional field and is not to be admitted 
into it again unless, in the meantime, he has learnt humility 
and has consequently been ordered by the’ Abbot to return 
to his former occupation.’ 
The Benedictine attitude towards Work that is illustrated in 
these passages of the Rule can perhaps be summed up by 
saying that, for Saint Benedict and his followers, Work is an 
honourable occupation in itself but is valuable only in so far 
as it ministers to the worker's spiritual welfare. In other words, 
Saint Benedict is reconsecrating Man's work to God's giory 
ind service. He is making Work, once again, part of the prac- 
tice of religion, as it had been, long ago, for pre-Christian 
tillers of the soil and, before these, for Palaeolithic cave-men 
He is, in fact, putting Christianity into practice by putting 
Man's work back into its original and natural spiritual setting 

I have suggested that Saint Benedict's Rule is the grain of 
mustard seed from which the great tree of Western civilization 
has sprung. By our time, all the nations of Mankind have 
come and lodged in this tree's branches, and the branches now 
overshadow the whole Earth. Yet, today, one can still see, with 
one's own eyes, the germ-cell of this colossus. I saw it, myself, 
for the first time, just about this season two years ago, when 
I had an opportunity of visiting the Sacro Speco: ‘the Holy 
Cave’ which, according to tradition, was the place where Saint 
Benedict spent his three creative years of solitary spiritual tra 
vail as an anchorite before he returned to Society in consenting 
to become the head of a monastic community, first in the 
neighborhood of Subiaco and eventually on Monte Cassino. 

To reach the Sacro Speco you have to climb far up the steep 
bare limestone flank of the upper gorge of the River Aniene, 
and then to descend from an upper cave to a tiny lower one. 
This is where Saint Benedict is believed to have prepared 
himself for his mission. The little cell is awe-inspiringly bare 
and the pilgrim’s eye is caught and held by an inscription 
placed there by Pope Pius IX. From this cell, the inscription 
runs (I did not have time to take down the Latin text verba 
tim), came forth the spirit of the evangelists who, fired by 
their father Saint Benedict, have carried the Gospel over the 
World; and this statement is supported by the citation of a 
long roll-call of countries. The list begins with districts in 
Central Italy no farther than a day's journey from Subiaco on 
foot: but it does not close until it has cited Australia; and 
the Americas, of course, are cited a line or two above that 
The effect, on me at any rate, was deeply moving—in fact 
overwhelming. I felt that I was standing by the cradle of 
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Western Christendom, and I realized that this was also the 
cradle of our modern Western secular civilization and tech- 
nology. 


THE MISCARRIAGE OF THE BENEDICTINE CHRISTIAN 
APPROACH 

Today, no doubt, it seems a far cry from the Sacro Speco to 
Pittsburgh and Gary, not to speak of Osaka and Magnitogorsk. 
Yet the historical links are clear. One of these links became 
familiar to me during the inter-war years, when I was living, 
for about four mon:hs of the year, in the North Riding of 
Yorkshire. My home there was at the southern foot of a tangle 
of hills, between the valleys of the River Derwent and the 
River Tees, which had been on the southern rim of the ice- 
cap in the Glacial Age and which, even after the retreat of 
the ice, had obstinately resisted Man's efforts to enter in and 
take possession. This region was still a wilderness in the 
twelfth century of the Christian Era; and, after the Benedic- 
tine Order had grown its Cistercian offshoot—a monastic corps 
of silent workers—these new carriers of the Benedictine move- 
ment were told that they might have the North Yorkshire 
wilderness if they could reclaim it. The physical hardships of 
the enterprise almost broke the hearts of even these indom- 
itable pioneers; but they did not give in, and their perseverance 
reaped a rich reward. The dales were brought under cultiva- 
tion; the moors and fells were stocked with sheep; the lodes 
of iron ore were discovered and were opened up; and the 
spiritual purpose of these material achievements was given 
visual form in the architecture of four great Cistercian abbeys: 
Rievaulx and Byland in the east, and Fountains and Jervaux 
in the west. These Cistercian monks were the founders of the 
iron industry of Teesdale and woollen industry of the West 
Riding; and you know how great a part these two Northern 
Eng!ish industries have played in our Western industrial revo- 
lution within the last 200 years. They have played a key part 
in the modern industrial development, not only of Great 
Britain, but of the whole Western world and its vast non- 
Western dependencies and hinterlands. 

This has been one of the incidental consequences of the 
foundation of those four Cistercian abbeys in the North Riding 
of Yorkshire about 800 years ago. Yet today, when hundreds 
of village churches and dozens of cathedrals, built in the course 
of the same period in the same orders of architecture, are 
still in being and in use both in Britain and in Continental 
Western Europe, these four Cistercian abbeys are in ruins. 
They are now historical monuments, like the Roman Wall and 
Stonehenge; and their history is ancient history, like the history 
of Troy and Ur. The industries that have stemmed from them 
are still in full blast, but the Cistercian founding fathers of 
these industries have no direct living successors on the spot. 
What is the explanation of their disappearance? At least one 
of its causes is the unforeseen and unintended magnitude of 
their economic success. 

The Benedictine Order and its offshoots achieved this enor- 
mous economic success just because this had not been Saint 
Benedict's primary aim. Saint Benedict had put his monks to 
. work for the good of their souls; burt, in thus reconsecrating 
Man's Work by reincorporating it in Man’s religious life as 
lived by Western Christian monks, Saint Benedict had re- 
imported into his followers’ attitude towards Work the potent 
spiritual driving-force of religious enthusiasm. In an economi- 
cally prostrate sixth-century Italy, he did not and could not 
foresee that this new spiritual power that he was putting into 
his monks’ economic activities as a means to a spiritual end 
m.ght gradually give these activities such an impetus that they 
would burst the bounds of his well ordered and nicely balanced 
monastic regimen and would become an end in themselves 
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and, in the process, would be deconsecrated, without losing 
their hold upon the souls of their devotees. This was what 
did happen, in fact, in the course of the thousand years of 
Western Christian history between Saint Benedict's time and 
the Reformation. It was already happening in the twelfth cen- 
tury, when the Cistercian pioneers were reclaiming the York- 
shire hills; and Saint Francis of Assisi foresaw the way that 
our Western Civilization was going, three hundred years before 
those Cisterian monasteries in Yorkshire were dissolved and 
plundered by King Henry VIII, and seven hundred years 
before our own present attempt to grapple with the same 
problem here in Albany in the Fall of A.D. 1955. 

Saint Francis was endowed with a spiritual sensitivity far 
beyond the normal degree, and the accident of birth had 
made him the son of a successful and purse-proud mediaeval 
Western secular business man—a rare early representative of a 
now characteristic Western type. Saint Francis’s character and 
his social milieu, between them, made him aware that, in 
Western Christendom, which, till recently, had been so poor 
by comparison with the neighboring societies, the World was 
now in immunent danger of being choked by the care of This 
World and by the deceitfulness of riches. His personal renun- 
ciation of all worldly goods, and his foundation of a new 
order of friars who were to practise poverty corporately as 
well as individually, were an etfort to salvage the Benedictine 
Order, as well as the laity, from the spiritual perils of the 
material prosperity that Saint Benedict's Rule had now brought 
upon all members of Western Christendom. Saint Francis is 
the greatest saint known to us in the history of Western 
Christendom so far. Yet even Saint Francis failed to stem the 
tide that Saint Benedict had inadvertently set rolling. 

By the thirteenth century the monastic ideal, bequeathed to 
Western Christendom by Saint Benedict, was manifestly being 
worsted by its incidental economic success; and, in retrospect, 
we can see that this economic success had been inevitable. For 
a Benedictine monk, Work was not only lawful; it was part of 
his religious duty. He could do it with a good conscience 
because he was doing it, not for his own material profit, but 
for the glory of God and for the profit of his community; 
and the monastic community's corporate profit from its mem- 
bers’ work was bound to be steady and cumulative. In each 
generation the monks were carefully selected by rigorous and 
efficient tests; they were above the-average of their contem- 
poraries in purposefulness and in ability; they lived and 
worked under discipline; they had no personal heirs to dissi- 
pate what they had accumulated; the community was the heir 
of all its members; and the community was much longer-lived 
than any natural family. In consequence the property and the 
business activities of a monastic community tended to grow 
to a size that demanded an increasing amount of the attention 
of an increasing number of its members. Saint Benedict him- 
self provided, in Chapter XLVIII of his Rule, that the general 
routine of devoting Sundays to reading divinity was not to 
apply to monks who were charged with various practical 
duties; and, by the thirteenth century, the non-devotional and 
non-intellectual kinds of work—prescribed by Saint Benedict 
in the same chapter for monks with limited intellectual and 
devotional capacities—were likely to rank higher than the 
spiritual activities for which these had once been a pis aller. 

A monk who had originally been drawn to the monastic 
life because he had felt a spiritual vocation might now be 
diverted, just because he had become a monk, to business 
activities in the monastery’s service. And a layman whose 
vocation was not for religion but for business, and who had 
not happened to inherit a family manor or a family mill 
which would have given him an opening, in secular life, for 
exercising his talents, might now seek entry into a monastery 
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because he realized that this would be a place where a man 
with a gift for business, but without private capital of his 
own, might find scope for his capacities and his ambitions. 
Such were some, at least, of the monks who built the mon- 
astic industries up in Western Christendom in the Later Mid- 
dle Ages; and such were, undoubtedly, some of the laymen who 
despoiled the monasteries at the beginning of the Modern Age. 
These lay plunderers of the monasteries did not see why they 
should have to submit to the inconvenience of becoming 
monks themselves in order to capture the monasteries’ property 
and the monasteries’ business. 

Even economic disinterestedness may prove to be economi- 
cally profitable. For example, it is prescribed by Saint Benedict, 
in Chapter LVII of his Rule, that, when any of the products 
of the skilled workers in the monastery are put on sale, the 
monks must be on their guard against letting the vice of 
avarice creep in when they are fixing their prices. ‘Goods 
produced in the monastery should aiways be sold a little 
cheaper than the prevailing price asked by other producers, 
i.e. laymen.’ Saint Benedict lays down this rule in all inno- 
cence. The reason that he gives for prescribing it is ‘that God 
in all things may be glorified.’ He is quoting scripture (1 
Peter, v, 11), and his concern is to show mercy and charity 
to the lay consumer at the monastic community's expense. No 
one of course, would deny that the consumer does deserve 
consideration. After all, each of us is a consumer of al] com- 
modities, besides being a producer of some single commodity. 
Saint Benedict did not realize that, in making a practice of 
selling below the market price, a monastery would be taking 
advantage of its longer life and deeper purse to drive its lay 
competitors out of business. This lesson in elementary eco- 
nomics has, though, been consciously learnt, and been deliber- 
ately acted upon, by latterday lay successors of Saint Benedict's 
industrious Cistercian monastic heirs. In our Western world 
in A.D. 1955, we cannot read this precept in Saint Benedict's 
Rule without associating it with the opprobrious modern word 
‘undercutting’—a word which immediately recalls one of the 
more ruthless of the methods by which great fortunes have 
been won in private economic warfare in our Western business 
arena within living memory. 


THE MISCARRIAGE OF THE PURITAN CHRISTIAN APPROACH 


In our now tense and care-ridden Western society, the 
cornucopia with which Saint Benedict has endowed us is still 
churning out material production in an ever increasing volume 
at a geometrical rate of progression to which no limit seems, 
as yet, to be in sight. Yet Saint Benedict's own Western 
Christian approach to the problem of Man's Work in God's 
World began to miscarry at least as long as 700 years ago; and 
the destruction of those Cistercian monasteries in Yorkshire at 
the Reformation, more than 400 years ago, signifies that, by 
then, the miscarriage of the Benedictine approach had gone 
to disastrous lengths. Since the Reformation, there has been 
a second attempt in Western Christendom to reconsecrate 
Man's work; and we may cal] this the Puritan approach to the 
problem; for though the Puritans, in the stricter historical 
usage of the word, have been merely one section of the middle 
class in the Protestant countries of our modern Western world, 
the name can, I think, properly be applied, in a broader sense, 
to the modern Western middle class as a whole, including its 
episcopalian as well as its presbyterian and congregational 
Protestant members, and its Roman Catholic members as well. 
The French and Belgian Catholic bourgeoisie, for example, 
has been Puritan in this broader sense, as well as the Dutch 
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and British and American Protestant bourgeoisie. Robespierre, 
to take an individual sample, was a Puritan if ever there was 
one; and the virtues, handed down and made habitual! in the 
course of many successive generations, that enabled the French 
bourgeoisie to seize political power in France in the seventcen- 
nineties, and then to staff Continental Western Europe with a 
host of efficient administrators under the Napoleonic regime, 
were the same virtues, that have enabled these French Catholic 
Puritans’ Dutch and British and American and German Prot- 
estant contemporaries to build up the titanic structure of our 
modern Western economy. 

What has been the secret of this modern Western bour- 
geoisie’s business efficiency in politics as well as in economics? 
It has been the same as the secret of the efficiency of these 
modern Western middle-class laymen's predecessors, the me- 
dieval Western Christian monks. The modern Western bour- 
geois, like the mediaeval Western monk, has prospered in his 
handiwork because he has consecrated it and, in thus placing 
it under the auspices of Christianity, has animated it with 
Christianity's spiritual driving-force. 

Unhappily, the end of the story, as well as its beginnings, 
has been the same in this second attempt as in the first 
attempt to consecrate Man's work in Western Christendom 
Once again, the spiritual driving-force transmitted from re 
ligion to Work has gathered such momentum in its new field 
of action that Work has eventually become an end in itself 
instead of continuing to be, as it had originally been intended 
to be, an inciden‘al means of spiritual edification. The driving- 
force that has been put into Work by religion has thus been 
disconnected from its original religious source and raison 
d'etre; but this spiritual lesion has not paralyzed the operation 
of the driving-force in its new non-religious, sphere. In mod- 
ern, as in mediaeval, Wes‘ern Christendom, this force has 
retained and increased its momentum in the secular field after 
it has been divorced from its original religious inspiration, 
purpose, and significance. Its physical vigor has persisted, un- 
impaired; but its moral character has not remained unchanged 
A force that was beneficent so long as it was being exerted in 
the service of religion has become demonic now that it has 
been dissociated from religion and has come to be an end in 
itself. This demonic aspect of our deconsecrated business activi- 
ties—our marvellous business organization and our marvellous 
technology—is a portent in our contemporary Western life 
that is now arousing widespread concern and alarm in Western 
souls. This is, in fact, the problem that has brought us together, 
here in Albany, today. 


TENTATIVE CONCLUSIONS 


What must we do to be saved? In al! human affairs, private 
and public, our past experience yields the only human light 
that we have for illuminating the path ahead. This historical 
light is, of course, no infallible guide; for, since Man, as well 
as God, is a free agent, our knowledge of what has happened 
in the past can tell us no more than some of the possibilities 
open to us in the future. All the same, this is the only human 
light that we have; so it is wise to follow it, so long as we 
follow it tentatively and discriminatingly. 

Whar, then, is the lesson, bearing on our perennial human 
problem of Man’s Work in God’s World, that is to be learnt 
from the successive miscarriages of the Benedictine and the 
Puritan attempts to solve this problem in Western Christen- 
dom? There can, I think, be no doubr that, notwithstanding 
these two miscarriages, we ought to make yet a third attempt 
in Western Christendom to reconsecrate Man's work to God's 
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service. It seems certain, on the evidence of past history, that 
Man's work can be healthy and beneficent only when it is a 


Christmas @ift part—and a subordinate part—of Man’s religion. When Work 


has been divorced from religion, Work has always become 
() D demonic and destructive. This divorce has thus invariably 

D r er Form proved to be calamitous; but the persistent recurrence of this 
disaster can hardly have been accidental. The repeated con- 
SPECIAL CHRISTMAS GIFT RATES secration of Man’s work and its repeated subsequent decon- 
secration must be related to each other by some recurrent his- 
—— One Six torical chain of spiritual cause and effect. Can we trace this 
To Subscribers Year Months sequence in the historical examples at which we have just been 

ALL GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS. ... (each) $5.00 $2.50 taking a glance? Perhaps we can now put our finger on the 
knot, even though we may not yet have found out how we 
OwN or First GIFT SUBSCRIPTION.. $6.00 $3.00 are to prevent this knot from snarling itself up once more. 

: The problem, as I see it, is how we are to keep our work, 
ADDITIONAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. . (each) $5.00 $2.50 when once we have consecrated it, in that subordinate relation 
to our religion to which the very act of consecration has 
dedicated it. This is difficult because, in the act of consecration, 
we are transmitting to our work our religion's spiritual driv- 
ing-force; and the difficulty is to prevent this driving-force 
from running away with our work instead of keeping it in 
TO its place. There is a besetting tendency for this driving-force 
to drain away out of our religion as it pours into our work; 
and, if this happens, the right relation between religion and 
STREET Work comes to be inverted. So far from Work remaining 
subordinate to religion, religion becomes irrelevant to Work; 
and then Work breaks away from religion and comes to be an 
end in itself—with the disastrous results known to us in the 
past and therefore now feared by us as we peer apprehensively 
into the future. 

Well, here is our problem as it appears to one Western 
observer, alive in the Fall of 1955, who has been brought up 
in the Episcopalian Protestant Western Christian tradition. 

“pi eae bate The same problem is now going to be presented to us, by 
One Year {_} Six Months aan) See ee enews Bishop Emrich, in its theological aspect. To take counsel 
about what we are to do is the purpose of this assembly; and 
ro it would be presumptuous to attempt, in an opening address, 
PLEASE PRINT to anticipate our eventual findings. So I will conclude by 
putting before you, again, two very general considerations 
STREET which have already arisen in the course of what I have been 
saying. My first point is that Man's Work in God's World 
cannot be healthy or beneficent unless we consecrate it; and 
this point cannot be put better, I feel, than in George Herbert's 
words in his poem The Elixir: 
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TO 
PLEASE PRINT Teach me, my God and King, 

In al] things Thee to see, 

STREET And, what I do in anything, 

To do it as for Thee. 
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This is the famous stone 
DONOR That turneth all to gold; 

PLEASE PRINT For that which God doth touch and own 
Cannot for less be told. 





STREET . . . ‘ 
My second point is that the price of consecration is the same 


as the price of liberty: it is eternal vigilance—and the exercise 
asthe arf cata of this vigilance cannot be delegated by you and me to the 
I enclose $ Bill me{_| public authorities, civil or ecclesiastical, for them to administer 
it for us vicariously This is not feasible, because the place 
where Work is consecrated and deconsecrated is not the im- 
V S personal field of relations between us which we call Society: 
I TA L P E E C H E S the place where Work goes right or wrong is the soul of each 
individual human being; and ‘none of them can by any means 
redeem his brother, nor give to God a ransom for him’ (Ps 
xlix, 7). Each one of us has to keep watch over himself, in 
the hope and with the help of God's grace. 
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